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GROWING UP. 


Ou to keep them still around us, baby dar- 
lings, fresh and pure, 

“Mother’s” smile their pleasures crowning, 
“ mother’s” kiss their sorrows’ cure ; 

Oh to keep the waxen touches, sunny curls, 
and radiant eyes, 

Pattering feet, and eager prattle— all young 
life’s lost Paradise ! 


One bright head above the other, tiny hands 
that clung and clasped, 

Little forms, that close enfolding, all of Love’s 
best gifts were grasped ; 

Sporting in the summer sunshine, glancing 
round the winter hearth, 

Bidding all the bright world echo with their 
fearless, careless mirth. 


Oh to keep them ; how they gladdened all the 
path from day to day, 

- What gay dreams we fashioned of them, as in 
rosy sleep they lay ; 

How each broken word was welcomed, how 
each struggling thought was hailed, 

As each bark went floating seaward, love-be- 
decked and fancy-sailed ! 


Gliding from our jealous watching, gliding 
from our clinging hold, 

Lo! the brave leaves bloom and burgeon ; 
lo! the shy sweet buds unfold ; 

Fast to lip, and cheek, and tresses steals the 
maiden’s bashful joy ; 

Fast the frank bold man’s assertion tones the 
accents of the boy. 


Neither love nor longing keeps them ; soon in 
other shape than ours 

Those young hands will seize their weapons, 
build their castles, plant their flowers ; 

Soon a fresher hope will brighten the dear 
eyes we trained to see ; 

Soon a closer love than ours in those waken- 
ing hearts will be. 


So it is, and well it is so; fast the river nears 
the main, 

Backward yearnings are but idle; dawning 
never glows again ; 

Slow and sure the distance deepens, slow and 
sure the links are rent ; 

Let us pluck our autumn roses, with their 
sober bloom content. 

All The Year Round. 


THE UNKNOWN DEITY. 


THERE stood an altar in a lonely wood, 
And over was a veiléd deity, 
And no man dared to raise the veiling hood, 
Nor any knew what god they then should 
see. 
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Yet many passed to gaze upon the thing, 
And all who passed did sacrifice and prayer, 

Lest the unknown, not rightly honouring, 
Some great god they should anger unaware. 


And each one thought this hidden god was he 
Whom he desired in his most secret heart, 
And prayed for that he longed for most to be, 
Gifts that was no fixed godhead to impart. 


Nor prayed in vain, for prayers scarce breathed 
in word 
Were straight fulfilled, and every earthly 
bliss 
Showered down on men; till half the world 
had heard, 
And left all ancient gods to worship this. 


But Jove, in anger at his rites unpaid, 
Tore off the veil with one fierce tempest- 
breath, — 
Lo! that to which all men their vows had 


made, 
Shuddering they saw was their fell foeman, 
Death. 


And all forgot the blessings they had had, 
And all forsook the kindly carven stone. 

’Tis now ashapeless block ; the Zephyrs sad — 
None else —their nightly prayers around it 


moan, 
Spectator. F. W. B. 


ON THE CLIFF. 


HALF down the cliff the pathway ends, 
The rocks grow steep and sheer ; 

Hard by a sudden stream descends ; 

From ledge to ledge with break and bends 
It dashes cool and clear. 


Across the bay green ripples flow 
In endless falls and swells ; 
Clear shows the ribbed sea-flow below, 
And round dark rocks in whiteness glow 
Smooth sands of crispéd shells. 


Foam-specks before the wind that glide, 
The sleeping sea-gulls float : 
Amid eve’s crimson shadows wide, 
Rocked softly by the swaying tide, 
Yet safe as anchored boat. 


Their white and folded wings are laid 
On tides that change and flow ; 

The daylight passes into shade ; 

Yet calm they rest, and unafraid, 
Whate’er may come and go. 


So safe, ’mid waste of waters wide, 
Below the darkening sky, 
So safe my heart and I may bide, 
Calm floating on time’s changeful tide, 
Beneath eternity. 
Chambers’ Jourmal. 





MR. BROWNING’S PLACE IN LITERATURE. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
MR. BROWNING’S PLACE IN LITERATURE. 


No writer has aroused in his own 
time and within his own sphere a more 
positive interest than Mr. Browning. 
He has been sincerely loved and cor- 
dially disliked. For many persons, both 
men and women, his works have pos- 
sessed the support, the sympathy, and 
the suggestiveness of a secular Gospel ; 
whilst with others they have become a 
bye-word for ambiguousness of thought 
and eccentricity of expression. He has 
been abundantly reviewed in each iso- 
lated poem; isolated aspects of his ge- 
nius have been strongly appreciated and 
even subtly defined; nevertheless, he 
has been writing for forty years, and the 
public are more than ever at issue con- 
cerning the fundamental conditions of 
his creative life; the question is more 
than ever undecided whether he is what 
he professes to be, a poet, whose natural 
expression is verse, or what many be- 
lieve him to be —a deep, subtle, and im- 
aginative thinker, who has chosen to 
write in verse. 

The fact is, perhaps, less strange than 
it appears. Either opinion may be sup- 
ported by reference to his writings ; 
whether either is absolutely true can only 
be discovered through a complete survey 
of them ; and a survey complete enough 
for such a purpose is by no means easily 
obtained. Mr. Browning’s collective 
writings are not too voluminous to be 
read, but their substance is too solid to 
be compressed into a written review, and 
with all its variety, too uniform for the 
species of classification by which review- 
ing is generally assisted. As a poet, he 
has had no visible growth ; he displays 
no divisions into youth, manhood, and 
age; no phases particularly marked by 
the predominance of an aim, a manner, 
oraconviction. His genius is supposed 
to have reached its zenith in “ The Ring 
and the Book,” because nothing he has 
written before or since has afforded so 
large an illustration of it, but we have no 
reason to believe that his writing it when 
he did, instead of before or afterwards, 
was due to anything but its external 
cause; and we might reverse the po- 
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sitions of “Paracelsus” and “ Fifine at 
the Fair,” his first known and his latest 
original work, without disturbing any 
preconceived judgment of promise in the 
one or finality in the other. In their ac- 
tual relation, each appears in its right 
place. We see in “Paracelsus” the 
idealism of a young and lofty intelli- 
gence; in “Fifine” the semi-material 
philosophy which comes of prolonged 
contact with life; but if “ Fifine” had 
been written when its author was twenty- 
two, it would have seemed full of the 
sophistry of a youthful spirit, dazzled by 
the variety of life, and striving to com- 
bine incompatible enjoyments and to rec- 
oncile incompatible feelings. And if 
“ Paracelsus” were published now, we 
should hail in it the final utterance of a 
mind wearied by its own eccentricities 
and giving in its solemn adherence to the 
time-honoured methods of human labour 
and human love. “Fifine at the Fair” 
exhibits one sign of a riper genius in the 
tone of satire which does not spare even 
itself; but “ Paracelsus” bears a still 
fuller stamp of maturity in its complete 
refinement of imagery and expression. - It 
shows the touch of a master hand. 

We do not mean to assert that during 
Mr. Browning’s long literary career the 
manner of his inspiration has undergone 
no change. It has changed so far, that 
if we compare the first twenty years with 
the last we shall find emotion predomi- 
nant in the one period and reflection in 
the other; but reflection is considered 
to have acquired a morbid development 
in “Sordello,” and flashes of intense 
feeling occur even in the coldest of his 
later works. The change has been too 
gradual to draw a boundary line across 
any moment of his life; and though it is 
in the nature of things that a change so 
gradual should be permanent, there is 
something in Mr. Browning’s nature 
which prevents our feeling it as such. It 
appears too restless to crystallize. 

To exist thus as a haunting presence 
in the literary world, never old and never 
young, always distinctly self-asserting, 
never thoroughly defined, is to possess 
the prestige of mystery which Mr, 
Browning is by some persons wrongly 
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supposed to covet; and it is precisely 
because we believe that he does not 
covet it, that his mysteriousness lies in no 
intentional involvement of his thoughts, 
but in the complex individuality which 
is probably, though in a different way, 
as mysterious to him as to us, that we do 
not think his literary reputation has 
much to gain by any possible solution of 
it. To those for whom he is a poet, he 
appeals in the manner of “deep calling 
unto deep ” in that infinite sense of sym- 
pathetic existence which needs no ex- 
plaining ; to those for whom he is not, 
his mode of self-manifestation will re- 
main uninteresting or obnoxious, what- 
ever its principles may be. But every 
writer has a certain number of responsi- 
ble critics whose function is not merely 
to endorse such impressions but to de- 
termine their causes and in some meas- 
ure to judge them. No true critic can 
dispense with all knowledge of the gene- 
sis of the ideas which he is called upon 
to judge; and Mr. Browning’s critics 
can be true neither to themselves nor to 
him till they have taken the evidence of 
his collective works on this one great ques- 
tion of what he is and what he has striven 
todo. We think that, if rightly ques- 
tioned, their answer will be unequivocal. 

We have said that Mr. Browning’s 
genius had no perceptible growth, be- 
cause it was full-grown when first pre- 
sented to the world. This does not im- 
ply that it had no period of manifest de- 
coming; and there is evidence of sucha 
phase in a fragment called “ Pauline,” 
which became known much later than 
his other works, but in the last edition 
of them occupies its proper place at the 
beginning. The difference of manner 
and conception which divides it from 
“ Paracelsus ” gives the rate of the prog- 
ress which carried him in three years 
from the one to the other, whilst the 
comparative crudeness of the earlier 
poem affords a curious insight into the 
yet seething elements of that almost co- 
lossal power. We cannot judge how far 
“ Pauline” was a deliberate product of 
the author’s imagination or a sponta- 
neous overflowing of poetic feeling ; but 
this does not affect its relation to his 
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other creations of an equally esoteric 
kind, and in thought, though not in ex- 
pression, it is essentially a youthful 
work. It is the half-delirious self-reveal- 
ing of a soul maddened by continued in- 
trospection, by the irrepressible craving 
to extend its sphere of consciousness, 
and by the monstrosities of subjective 
experience in which this self-magnifying 
and self-distorting action has involved it. 
The sufferer tells his story to a woman 
who loves him, and to whom he has been 
always more or less worthily attached ; 
and ends by gently raving himself into a 
rest which is represented as premonitory 
of death, and in which the image of a 
perfect human love rises amidst the tu- 
mult of the disordered brain, transfusing 
its chaotic emotions into one soft har- 
mony of life and hope. The same fun- 
damental idea recurs in “ Paracelsus,” 
but in a more subdued and infinitely 
more objective form. We find there the 
same consciousness of intellectual pow- 
er, but with a stronger sense of respon- 
sibility ; the same restless ambition, but 
directed towards a more definite and more 
unselfish end. There is also the same 
acceptance of love as the one saving re- 
ality of life, but the earthly adorer of 
Pauline has become the exponent of the 
heaven-born, universal love; and we 
shall see in one of Mr. Browning’s more 
recent poems how the final expression 
of these two modes of feeling may be 
imaginatively resolved into one. “ Pau- 
line” is strongly distinguished from its 
author’s subsequent works by an exces- 
sive luxuriance of imagery, employed, 
not as the illustration of a distinct idea, 
but as the spontaneous embodiment of a 
complex and intense emotion. It resem- 
bles them in its very delicate and power- 
ful rendering of the passion of Love. 
One passage especially breathes a perfect 
aroma of tenderness : — 





I am very weak, 


But what I would express is, — Leave me not, 
Still sit by me with beating breast and hair 
Loosened, be watching earnest by my side, 
Turning my books or kissing me when I 

Look up — like summer wind! Be still to me 
A key to music’s mystery when mind fails — 
A reason, a solution, and a clue! 
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The one quality of Mr. Browning’s in- 
tellectual nature which is at present most 
universally recognized is its casuistry — 
his disposition to allow an excessive 
weight to the incidental conditions of hu- 
man action, and consequently to employ 
sliding scales in the measurement of it. 
The most remarkable evidence of this 
quality, supplied by his later works, is to 
be found in “ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau.” It is displayed with more audacity 
in “ Fifine at the Fair,” with larger and 
more sustained effect in “The Ring and 
the Book.” But “Fifine at the Fair,” 
though very subjective in treatment, 
verges too much on the grotesque to be 
accepted as a genuine reflection of the 
author’s mind; and “The Ring and the 
Book” represents him as a pleader, but 
at the same time as a judge. It de- 
scribes the case under discussion from 
every possible point of view, but does not 
describe it as subject to any possi- 
ble moral doubt. “ Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau ” is a deliberate attempt on the 
author’s part to defend a cause which he 
knows to be weak, and as such is a typi- 
cal specimen, as it is also a favourable 
one, of his genius for special pleading. 
It places in full relief the love of opposi- 
tion which impels him to defend the 
weaker side, and the love of fairness which 
always makes him subsume in the defence 
every argument that may be justly ad- 
vanced against it; and it also exhibits 
that double-refracting quality of his mind 
which can convert a final concession to 
the one side into an irresistible last word 
in favour of the other. It is unfortunate 
that a slight ambiguity in one or two pas- 
sages obscures the drift of the poem, and 
disinclines its readers for taking the other- 
wise small amount of trouble required for 
its comprehension, for this supposed solil- 
oquy of the ex-Emperor of the Frenchis in 
every respect a striking expression of the 
non-pathetic side of its author’s genius. 
Both narrative and argument have a 
coursing rapidity which rather fatigues 
the mind, but they are vivid, humorous, 
and picturesque, carry some serious 
thought in solution, and leave behind as 
their residue a distinct dramatic impres- 
sion of the easy-going Bohemianism 
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which they are intended to depict. Some 
objection has been taken to the mise en 
scene of the monologue, and the introduc- 
tion of the Lais of Leicester Square is, 
indeed, a violation of good taste which 
could only be accepted on the ground of 
entire poetic fitness. But there is even 
more than poetic fitness—there is his 
toric truth in this ideal approximation of 
the princely exponent of hand-to-mouth 
existence to its typical embodiment in 
the lowest social form. 

The Emperor is supposed to describe 
or imagine the leading actions of his 
reign under three different aspects — a9 
they appear in the light of his own con- 
science, as they would have been if they 
had conformed to a general rule of right, 
and as they must have appeared to those 
who measured them by such a rule. He 
begins by admitting and defending his 
wavering policy as dictated by the high- 
est expedience ; and then proceeds to 
enumerate the acts and motives which 
eulogistic historians of the Thiers and 
Hugo type would impute to him; oppos- 
ing to this ideal version step by step the 
rejected suggestions of sagacity, which 
depicts his actual thoughts and deeds in 
the obvious shallowness of their tempo- 
rizing worldly wisdom. The argument 
which occupies the first half of the book 
is an elaborate vindication of the policy 
of leaving things as they are, saving only 
such improvement as implies no radical 
change. A piece of paper lying close to 
the speaker’s hand supplies him with an 
illustration. The paper has two blots 
upon it, and he mechanically draws a line 
from one to the other; it does not occur 
to him to make a third, but it does occur 
to him to correct the two already made. 
That he does this and no more is typical 
of his conduct through life. He has not 
been gifted with the genius that could 
create, but he has been gifted with the 
sober intelligence which appreciates the 
risk of destroying. The great renewing 
changes of life are wrought by special 
agencies and under special conditions, as 
in the physical world — 


New teeming growth, surprises of strange life 
Impossible before a world broke up 
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And re-made, order gained by law destroyed. 
Not otherwise in our society 

Follow like portents, all as absolute 
Regenerations : they have birth at rare, 
Uncertain, unexpected intervals 

O’ the world, by ministry impossible 

Before and after fulness of the days. 


And he is convinced that the highest 
wisdom of a non-inspired ruler is to 
assist those who are subject to his rule to 
live the life into which they were born, 
trusting to the deeper laws of existence 
to vindicate good through evil, and per- 
fection through imperfection. He too 
has recognized the destroying folly of 
sects and opinions ; but he has seen that 
to suppress the one would be to give pre- 
dominance to the other, and has thought 
it best to leave truth to assert itself in the 
balance of error; he has thought society 
best saved by being left alone. He too 
has had dreams of a higher utility, dreams 
suggested by the 


Crumbled arch, crushed aqueduct, 

Alive with tremors in the shaggy growth 

Of wild-wood, crevice-sown, that triumphs 
there, 

Imparting exultation to the hills ! 

Sweep of the swathe when only the winds 
walk, 

And waft my words above the grassy sea, 

Under the blinding blue that basks o’er 
Rome, — 

Hear ye not still— Be Italy again ? 


But with the time for action had come 
a new sense of responsibility ; nearer 
duties to fulfil, more urgent needs to sat- 
isfy ; mouths craving food, hands craving 
work, eyes that begged only for the light 
of life—and he has worked first for 
these. In this strain he continues. 

It would be difficult todo a more equal 
justice than Mr. Browning has done to 
the abstract truth of the case, and to the 
concrete circumstances by which such 
truth might be suspended; nor could 
anything be more philosophical than his 
appreciation of the conditional nature of 
all earthly good, and the fruitlessness of 
Utopian attempts at reform. Neverthe- 
less, we scarcely ever feel during this 
first part of the book that we are stand- 
ing on quite firm ground. Its idea of 
preservation floats between that intelli- 
gent protection of an existing social or- 
der which strengthens the good and 
weakens the evil contained in it, and the 
mere “ /aisser-faire,” which implies no 
judgment on the present, and invites the 
deluge for the future; and the speaker 
nowhere clearly distinguishes the divine 
mission to work in a certain groove from 
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the natural inclination todoso. It ap- 
pears to us that he defends froma reli- 
gious point of view ideas which are the 
natural outcome of an Atheistical philos- 
ophy; and itis the habit of thus inter- 
fusing —confusing we cannot call it — 
principles which other minds keep apart, 
or in strict subordination to each other, 
which is so characteristic of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s reasonings upon life. At the end 
of the book he drops the balance alto- 
gether in an appeal, half playful, half pa- 
thetic, from the vanity of words to the 
incommunicable essence of individual 
truth. 

“ Bishop Blougram’s Apology ” is still 
more sophistical in tone, and though the 
author represents it in his conclusion as 
a possible course of argument rather than 
a just one, it leaves a certain misgiving 
as to the extent to which he endorses it. 
It would not be necessary to adduce this 
monologue in support of the impression 
conveyed by that of “ Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau,” but that it derives a fresh 
significance from its much earlier date, 
which proves the co-existence of this 
casuistic mood with the most poetic 
phase of its author’s imaginative life. 

The Bishop excuses himself for having 
accepted the honours and emoluments of 
a Church of which he does not fully be- 
lieve the doctrines, on the plea that dis- 
belief is of its nature as hypothetical as 
belief, and that it must be not only wise 
but right to give oneself both temporally 
and spiritually the benefit of the doubt. 
He does not say, “ My belief is too nega- 
tive to justify me in renouncing the power 
for good which I derive from the appear- 
ance of belief; or too negative to give 
me the courage to renounce the good it 
affords to myself.” But he implicitly 
says, “Iam zo¢ gifted with positive opin- 
ions; I am gifted with a positive appre- 
ciation of the refinements of life and a 
positive desire for them. I am clearly 
violating the intentions of Providence if, 
whilst rejecting a possible truth, I refuse 
to the one part of my nature that for 
which I can find no compensation in the 
other.” This palpable confusing of belief 
with conformity, the higher wisdom with 
common expediency, worldly profit with 
spiritual gain, scarcely provokes discus- 
sion; and Mr. Browning’s concluding 
lines appear at first sight to value such 
reasoning at its worth; but we cannot 
overlook the fact that, while he has put 
sound objections into the mouth of the 
Bishop’s opponent, he considers the Bish- 
op’s unsound arguments to have beena 
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match for them; and the tone of the 
whole discussion implies at least tolera- 
tion of the theory that temporal good and 
spiritual gain are not disparate ideas, but 
different aspects of one and the same. ; 

There is one poetical passage in this 
tissue of sophistry, and one true one — 
that which asserts the frequent shallow- 
ness of religious unbelief : — 


Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower bell, some one’s death, 
A Chorus ending from Euripides, — 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul, — 
Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring, 
Round the ancient idol on his base again, — 
The grand Perhaps ! 


The author takes no account of the 
many minds in which the disbelief in 
certain things has assumed the positive 
character of belief, but his lines are a 
noble tribute to the tenacity of religious 
association, even where regret for the 
displaced idol has no longer power to re- 
instate it. 

If we observe the variety of specula- 
tive opinion to which Mr. Browning con- 
siders all questions of human conduct to 
be subject, together with the frequent 
reference in his works to a Supreme 
Being in whose will alone lies the absolute 
solution of such questions, we cannot 
avoid the inference that the religious 
sense is far stronger in him than the moral 
sense. It is evidentat least that his mind 
naturally subordinates the general laws of 
morality to the specialities of circum- 
stance, and to a feeling of the distinc- 
tive position of every human soul. This 
belief in a special and continuous relation 
of the human and the divine, or simply in 
special Providence, is the mainspring of 
his religious writings, and sceptic as he 
is, the material mysticism of Low Church 
Christianity has seldom found amongst 
its own disciples a more faithful and ear- 
nest exponent. But Christianity is based 
upon a revelation which he does not pro- 
fess to acknowledge, and whilst the exist- 
ence and omnipresence of God are proved 
to him by the nature of things, he recog- 
nizes in nature no distinct expression of 
His will. It is easy, therefore, to con- 
ceive that to a mind at once so sensuous 
and so poetic, so strongly impressed with 
the connection between the lowest expe- 
riences and the highest consciousness of 
humanity, sanction will appear every- 
where stronger than prohibition, and the 
very belief in a divine ordaining become, 
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in some measure, the equal justification 
of the varied possibilities of life. Mr. 
Browning considers all things as good in 
their way. The more familiar aspects of 
this idea are illustrated in the Introduc- 
tion to “The Ring and the Book,” ina 
passage which gives also some insight 
into the natural connection between the 
author’s esthetic impressions of exist- 
ence and his moral judgments upon it. 


—— Rather learn and love 
Each facet-flash of the revolving year !— 
Red, green, and blue that whirl into a white, 
The variance now, the eventual unity, 
Which make the miracle. See it for your- 
selves 
This man’s act, changeable because alive ! 
Action now shrouds, now shows the informing 
thought ; 
Man, like a glass ball with a spark a-top, 
Out of the magic fire that lurks inside, 
Shows one tint at a time to take the eye: 
Which, let a finger touch the silent sleep, 
Shifted a hair’s breadth shoots you dark for 


right, 
Suffuses bright with dark, and baffles so 
Your sentence absolute for shine or shade. 


The empirical morality which recom- 
mends itself to so many less religious 
minds is the more remote from his con- 
ception that he cannot accept the “ great- 
est happiness ” standard on which it is 
based. An objective standard of happi- 
ness derived from the natural exercise of 
natural human activities is as unmeaning 
to him as a natural morality to be discov- 
ered in the balance of them; and as 
little as he accepts the greatest happiness 
test of the truth of a philosophic belief, 
so little would he recognize a general- 
misery proof of the non-existence of God 
or his malevolence. Happiness is with 
him something eminently subjective ; as 
far as possible removed from a net result 
of determinable conditions ; to be defined 
in its permanent form as a courageous 
struggling between aspiration and circum- 
stance ; in its more intense expression as 
a fugitive balance of the two. He rejects 
every enjoyment that brings with it a 
sense of finality as the negation of all 
spiritual and intellectual life. “Be our 
joys three parts pain,” says his Rabbi 
ben Ezra. In one of the religious poems, 
“ Easter Day,” are the lines : — 

How dreadful to be grudged 

No ease henceforth, as one that’s judged 

Condemned to earth forever, shut 

From Heaven ! 


Every serious expression of Mr- 
Browninrg’s casuistry appears to point to 
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some singular union of belief in the sub- 
jectivity of all feeling and conviction 
with that belief in transcendent existence 
which always implies the recognition of 
fixed standards of truth ; and this double 
poiat of view is so frankly assumed in 
“Fifine at the Fair” as to give to that 
eminently fantastic poem a philosophical 
significance which its more serious prede- 
cessors do not possess. Its sensualistic 
conceptions are expressed with the great- 
est poetic power, but it asserts with equal 
distinctness the material unity of con- 
sciousness and the separate existence of 
the soul; and though both ideas may be 
reconciled by a religious theory of crea- 
tion, Mr. Browning cannot deny that in 
accepting the one he cuts away all rational 
foundation from the other. The morality 
of “Fifine at the Fair” would be even 
more eccentric than its philosophy, but 
that its reasonings cre neutralized in this 
direction by the dramatic impulse under 
which they were carried out ; whether or 
not the author intended it so. The lead- 
ing figure of the poem is a hard-working 
social outcast, whom the author had prob- 
ably seen, and who appears to have sug- 
gested to him some idea of the virtues 
which reside in self-sustainment and of a 
moral good that may come of immorality, 
and the whole resolves itself into a series 
of speculations on th? precise mixing of 
the fruits of experience that may best 
conduce to the higher nourishment of the 
soul. These questionings assume the 
form of a battle within the hero’s mind 
between Fifine, the vagrant, and Elvire, 
the symbol of domestic love, and unfor- 
tunately the one is conceived as an indi- 
vidual, the other only asatype. Elvire 
is invested in the beginning with enough 
of the substance of a loving and lovable 
wife to give prominence to her husband’s 
arguments in favour of an occasional 
Fifine ; but as the story advances, and its 
fundamental mood becomes more pro- 
nounced, she fades into a pallid embodi- 
ment of mild satisfaction and monotonous 
duty, and by the time Mr. Browning has 
brought her and her companion back to 
their villa-door, he cannot resist the de- 
—_ of making her the subject of a trick 
which his sense of justice sufficiently dis- 
claims to make him display it in all its 
heartlessness. His Don Juan proves, in 
spite of himself, that in individual life 
disorder does not naturally lead to order, 
nor a simply erratic fancy rise to the ab- 
stractions of universal love. 

We should naturally infer, from the 
temper of Mr. Browning’s mind, that the 
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warmth of its affections would belie the 
indifferentism of its ideas, and we con- 
stantly find it to be so. An innate.ven- 
eration for moral beauty, of which we 
find scarcely any trace in his philoso- 
phizing poems, asserts itself in all those 
of a more emotional character, and so va- 
rious is his mode of self-manifestation 
that the evidence contained in his col- 
lective works of his belief in the neces- 
sary relativity of judgment is not a whit 
stronger than their indirect advocacy of 
courage, devotion, singleness of heart — 
in short, of all the virtues which are born 
of conviction. His imagination is keenly 
alive to every condition of love ; but its 
deepest and most passionate response is 
always yielded to that form of tenderness 
which by its disinterested nature most 
approaches to the received ideal of the 
Divine. This feeling attains its highest 
expression in “ Saul,” where the anthro- 
pomorphism so often apparent in the 
author’s conception of God is justified by 
historic truth and ennobled by a sus- 
tained intensity of lyric emotion which 
has been rarely equalled and probably 
never surpassed. It is the outpouring of 
a passionate human friendship gradually 
raised by its own strength to the pre- 
sentiment of a divine love manifest in the 
flesh, and to which in its final ecstasy 
the very life of nature becomes the 
throbbing of a mysterious and expectant 
joy. The love of love is the prevailing 
inspiration of all such of Mr. Browning’s 
poems as even trench on religious sub- 
jects, and it often resolves itself into so 
earnest a plea for the divine nature and 
atoning mission of Christ, that we can 
scarcely retain the conviction that it is 
his heart, and not his mind, which ac- 
cepts it. His romance of “ Christmas 
Eve” presents itself as a genuine con- 
fession of Christian doctrine, and the 
poet is at least speaking in his own 
name, when he judges the German 
philosopher who has discarded the doc- 
trine as still subject to its hopes and 
fears. Nevertheless, the poem proves 
nothing more than a sympathetic adop- 
tion of a certain point of view, anda 
speculative desire to reason it out; and 
as illogical as we must regard its attack on 
the consistent non-believer, so unanswer- 
able appears to us the conviction it ex- 
presses of the religious uselessness of 
any conception of Christ falling short of 
literal belief. “Christmas Eve” is in 
every respect a striking manifestation of 
Mr. Browning’s muse, for it combines, as 
does also its companion poem, his most 
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earnest continuousness of thought with 
his most deliberate abruptness of ex- 
pression. Its ideas and images succeed 
each other with the jolting rapidity of 
categorical enumeration, and though this 
manner is well calculated to convey the 
rugged realities of a Dissenter’s meeting, 
it is singularly discordant with the im- 
pressions of the abating storm, and of 
the lunar rainbow, flinging its double 
arch across the silent glories of the 
night ; and with the gradual exaltation of 
soul and sense, in which the speaker 
finally realizes the actual presence of 
Christ. 

Mr. Browning is supposed to be taking 
refuge within the outer door of a Dissent- 
ing chapel on a rainy evening just as the 
service is going to begin. The congre- 
gation, recruited from the slums of the 
neighbouring town, are hurrying in one 
by one. The porch is four feet by two, 
the mat is soaked, every new-comer who 
edges past flings a reproachful glance at 
the intruder ; the flame of the one tallow 
candle shoots a fresh grimace at him at 
every opening of the door. He thinks 
he had better go in; but within there are 
smells and noises ; the priest is all rant- 
ing irreverence, the flock all snuffling 
self-satisfaction; and in a very short 
time he plunges out into the pure air 
again. Alone, in the silent night, the 
spirit of his dream changes: Christ 
stands before him; repentant and be- 
seeching he clings to the hem of His 
garment, and is wafted first to St. Peter’s 
at Rome, where religion is smothered in 
ceremonial, and next to the lecture-room 
of a German philosopher, where it is 
reasoned away by the received methods 
of historical criticism, and after following 
through along course of reflection the 
successive phases of religious belief, he 
arrives at the certainty that, however 
confused be the vision of Christ, where 
His love is, there is the Life, and that 
the more direct the revelation of that 
Love the deeper and more vital its power, 
—and he awakens in the chapel, which 
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part the expression of an idea more en- 
_tirely Mr. Browning’s own —the idea of 
the religious necessity of doubt. He 
, enters with considerable subtlety into the 
difficulties and conditions of belief, and 
| proves, it appears to us with complete 
success, that an unqualified faith would 
defeat its own ends, neutralizing the ex- 
periences of the earthly existence by an 
‘overwhelming interest in the heavenly, 
and that a state of expectancy equally re- 
moved from the calmness .of scientific 
conviction, and the indifference of sci- 
entific disbelief, is the essence of spirit- 
ual life. We follow this doctrine with 
the more interest from its congeniality to 
our prevailing impression of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s mind; we know how dear to his 
imagination are the shifting lights, the 
varied groupings, the curiously blended 
| contrasts of subjective experience ; how 
habitually it recoils from the rigidity of 
‘every external standard of truth ; and in 
| this implied declaration that he adores in 
| the possible Saviour rather the myster 
and the message of love than the reveal- 
‘ing of an articulate Will, we see also the 
reserve under which his most dramatic 
defence of Christian orthodoxy must 
|have been conceived. “Easter Day” 
resolves itself into a Vision of Judgment, 
in which the man who has been blind to 
the workings of the spirit in the intellect 
and in the flesh is threatened with spirit- 
ual death ; he awakens to a grateful con- 
sciousness that this terrible doom has, 
not gone out against him, that he may 
still go through the world — 





Try, prove, reject, prefer ; 


still struggle to “ effect his warfare.” 

In speaking of the religious poems, we 
cannot leave unnoticed “ A Death in the 
Desert,” the finest of the “ Dramatis 
Persone.” St. John the Evangelist has 
fled from persecution into a cavern of the 
desert, and there for sixty days been at 
the point of death; but the care of the 
Disciples has restored to him for a short 
‘space the power of speech, and in a su- 





he had only left in a dream, with a quick- | preme effort of the expiring soul, he bears 
ened sense of the presence among its| witness to the presence of the revealed 
humble inmates of a transforming spirit-| Love and to the coming reign of Doubt, 
ual joy, and a more patient appreciation ‘through which its deeper purposes shall 
of the coarse medium of expression |be attained. This slow and solemn ex- 
through which it finds its way to their | tinction of the last living testimony to the 
souls. mysterious truth already fading beneath 

The originality of the thoughts con- the hand of time, brooded over by the si- 
tained in this poem lies entirely in their lence of the desert, yet sustained by the 
minor developments, which so bare an tender reverence of those who watch at 
outline cannot even suggest ; but “ Easter the head and feet and on either side of 
Day,” which forms the sequel to it, is in the dying man, fanning the smouldering 
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life into its last brief outburst of pro- 
phetic flame, forms a strangely impressive 
picture ; and some of the lines, in which 
the poet has expressed the clairvoyance 
of approaching death, have a very noble 
and pathetic beauty : — 


I see you stand conversing, each new face 
Either in fields, of yellow summer eves, 

Or islets yet unnamed amid the sea ; 

Or pace for shelter ’neath a portico 

Out of the crowd in some enormous town, 
Where now the lark sings in a solitude ; 
Or muse upon blank heaps of stone and sand, 
Idly conjectured to be Ephesus : 

And no one asks his fellow any more 
Where is the promise of his coming? But 
Was he revealed in any of His lives ; 

As power, as love, as influencing soul ? 


Setting aside the points on which it 
necessarily reflects the common ideas of 
Theism, or the common experience of ra- 
tional minds, it appears to us not only 
that Mr. Browning’s conception of the 
zsthetic and religious life is essentially 
imaginative and poetical, but that the 
analyzing tendency which is so disturbing 
an element in his poetic genius is itself 
overborne and even conditioned by it; 
that his writings, if not always inspired by 
poetic emotion, are invariably marked by 
that conception of life which distinguishes 
a poet from a pure thinker. 

A thinker, as such, will always elimi- 
nate what is secondary or incidental from 
his general statement of a case. With 
.Mr. Browning, thus to simplify a ques- 
tion is to destroy it. Thethinker merges 
the particular in the general ; Mr. Brown- 
ing only recognizes the general under the 
conditions of the particular. The thinker 
sees unity in complexity ; Mr. Browning 
is always haunted by the complexity of 
unity. It is true that a specious rea- 
soner is often a narrow one, and that an 
excess of imagination is considered sy- 
nonymous with a deficiency of logic. But 
we cannot impute narrowness of mind to 
one whose imaginative powers are coex- 
tensive with life; and Mr. Browning’s 
logical subtlety needs no vindication ; 
that it rather works in a circle than 
towards any definite issue is the strongest 
negative proof of the presence of an op- 
posing activity, and we believe that noth- 
ing short of a profound poetic bias could 
possess such a power of opposition. 

The dominant impression that all truth 
is a question of circumstance, and conse- 
quently all picturesque force a question 
of detail, explains Mr. Browning’s every 
peculiarity of form and conception. It 
explains more or less directly everything 
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that charms us in his writings and every- 
thing that repels us. His minutest works 
no less than the greatest, are each marked 
by a separate unity of image or idea, but 
this unity is the result of a multitude of 
details, no one of which can be isolated 
or suppressed. He evidently imitates the 
processes of nature, and strives at unity 
of effect through variety of means ; and 
the principle is no doubt a sound one; 
but there is in his department of art a 
manifest obstacle to its application. He 
sees as a group of ideas what he can of- 
ten only express as a series, and however 
he may endeavour to subordinate the 
parts to the whole, it is almost impossi- 
ble that in his argumentative monologues 
he should always succeed in doing so; 
we do not think he does always succeed. 
Every successive reading of these works 
brings us nearer to their central inspira- 
tion, gives greater prominence to their 
leading idea, a more just subordination 
to their details ; but we do not catch the 
inspiration at once, and it is natural that 
the minor facts and thoughts which its 
warmth has so closely transfused within 
the author’s mind should drag themselves 
out in ours to a somewhat disjointed 
length, that the variety of proof should 
somewhat obscure the thing it is intended 
to prove. This minute elaboration of his 
ideas has done much, we are convinced, 
towards giving to Mr. Browning his rep- 
utation for the opposite defect of indis- 
tinctness in the statement of them. It is 
easy to mistake a strain on the attention 
for a strain on the understanding, and in 
his case the strain on the attention is the 
greater that, whilst he never condenses 
his thoughts, he habitually condenses his 
expression, and thus conveys to much of 
his argumentative writing the combined 
effect of abruptness and length. It is 
just to admit that, most of all on these 
occasions he stimulates his _ reader’s 
mind, lashing it up to its task with the 
exhilarating energy of a March wind, but 
the sense of being driven against an 
obstacle generally remains. We have 
the wind in our teeth. 

From the same intellectual source 
arises the deeper sense of remoteness 
which he is so often said to convey. He 
never employs an ill-defined idea, or a 
vague or abstruse expression; but his 
belief in the complexity of apparently 
simple facts constantly shows itself in 
the forcing them into new relations, or 
extracting from them fresh results ; and 
for one person who is capable of follow- 
ing out an abnormal process of thought, 
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and recognizing its individual value and 
its relative truth, there are a hundred, 
not wanting in intellectual gifts, to whom 
it will remain unintelligible or unreal. 
Proportionably great is the success of 
this realistic mode of treatment with all 
subjects of a pictorial or dramatic nature. 
The beauties of most of Mr. Browning’s 
minor poems are "7 known and 
appreciated, and it would be difficult to 
make a just selection from the great num- 
ber of those which convey an idea, an 
image, or an emotion, through a succes- 
sion of minute touches, each in itself a 
triumph of vivid fancy or incisive obser- 
vation. The colossal power of “ The 
Ring and the Book” lies less in the ex- 
posure of the various lights in which the 
same action may be regarded by a diver- 
sity of minds, than in the author’s un- 
limited imaginative command of the 
minor circumstances and associations 
which individualize the same action for 
different minds. “Red-cotton Night- 
cap Country ” exhibits, on a smaller scale, 
the value: of descriptive minutiz in pro- 
ducing a general effect ; and though the 
poet in this case has had to deal with 
ready-made personages and events, he 
retains the credit of having recognized 
their artistic capabilities and done justice 
to them. He has not only presented to 
us the fact that a tragical eruption took 
place in the midst of an apparently peace- 
ful atmosphere, but by dwelling on the 
smallest details of its repose he has creat- 
ed the idea of the calm which invites 
the storm, and the mental stagnation in 
which passions once arvused rage unre- 
sisted. The story is told in a succession 
of genre pictures, and it is through the 
realistic accumulation of detail that we 
gather the ideal force of its catastrophe. 
In the monolegue on the Tower, Mr. 
Browning has reversed the method, 
which he pursues with unimportant ex- 
ceptions throughout the narrative, of 
presenting its incidents as an ordinary 
human witness would conceive them; 
and though we cannot desire to see 
omitted that part of the poem which con- 
tains almost all its pathos and some of 
its finest poetry, we think that if he had 
aimed at mere dramatic effect he would 
have omitted it. He would have left to 
fancy, speculation, and the balance of 
probabilities, what real life could explain 
in no other way ; as it is, he has given to 
Mellerio’s death the dramatic force of a 
prolonged preparation and a sudden ful- 
filment, but he could not resist the spec- 
ulative pleasure of retracing its mental 
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as well as its actual antecedents, and 
writing out the deed in the completed 
thought, which might impart to it a higher 
significance. His stand once taken 
within the man’s mind, his habitual real- 
ism asserts itself, and he shows us by 
how simple a chain of every-day expe- 
rience the human spirit may be raised to 
the white heat of a supreme emotion. 
Setting aside the minor question of its 
perfect artistic consistency, we need onl 
compare this monologue, in which 
thought, anxious and intense, is slowly 
quivering into deed, with the finest pas- 
sages of “Prince Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau,” to feel how necessary is an emo- 
tional, and therefore a poetic subject, to 
the thorough display of Mr. Browning’s 
genius. In no other is it just to itself. 
Philosophic discussions, which are main- 
ly intended to prove the infinite refrangi- 
bility of truth, must sacrifice breadth to 
subtlety, and the large insight on which 
they are based has its only adequate ex- 
pression in the full creativeness of poetic 
life. Itis not as the “idle singer of an 
empty day,” but it is as poetin the deep- 
est sense of the word, that he has stirred 
the sympathies and stimulated the thought 
of the men and women of his generation. 
It is of course one thing to accept this 
view of the essential quality of Mr. 
Browning’s inspiration, and another to 
place him in any known category of po- 
etic art ; and the place he claims for him- 
self as dramatic poet is open to dispute 
if we accept the word Drama in the usual 
sense of a thing enacted rather than 
thought out. He has written few plays ; 
in the last,and not least remarkable of 
these, thought already preponderates 
over action, and the increasing tendency 
of his so-called dramatic poems to ex- 
hibit character in the condition of mo- 
tive, excludes them from any definition 
of dramatic art which implies the pre- 
senting it in the form of act; but he is 
a dramatic writer in this essential re- 
spect, that his studies of thought and 
feeling invariably assume a concrete and 
individual form, and the reproach which 
has been so often addressed to him of 
making his personages, under a slight 
disguise, so many repetitions of himself, 
appears to us doubly unfounded. He is 
always himself, in so far that his mode of 
conception is recognizable in everything 
that he writes. But there never was a 
great artist with whom it was not so. 
Nobody cavils at the fact that Shake- 
speare is always Shakespeare, or that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s most lifelike portraits 
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are conceived in a manner which stamps 
them unmistakably as his; and it is a 
truism to repeat that it is precisely this 
subjective conception of the idea to be 
treated which insures the vitality of the 
treatment, and which distinguishes the 
artistic reproduction of nature from a 
vulgar or lifeless copying of it. Mr. 
Browning has, it is true, a verbal 
language of his own, which is distinct 
from this finer manifestation of himself ; 
a compound of colloquialisms half ec- 
centric and half familiar, which must be 
congenial to him, first, because he has 
created it, and secondly, because he ap- 
parently makes opportunities for its em- 
ployment. It has its strongest expres- 
sion in parts of “The Ring and the 
Book,” to which it gives a flavour of me- 
dieval coarseness not always inappropri- 
ate, but always unpleasing ; and we find 
it in a modified form wherever he is 
either arguing or narrating from a_ point 
of view which we may imagine to be his 
own; but he never attributes this lan- 
guage to any person who would be by 
nature unlikely to use it. It is spoken 
in“The Ring and the Book” by the 
Roman lawyer and the Roman gossip, 
but it is not spoken by Pompilia in the 
outpourings of her pure young soul; 
nor by Capon Sacchi as he relates his 
first meeting with her, and the succes- 
sive experiences which reveal to him, as 
in the vision of a dream, the depth, the 
pathos, and the poetry of life; nor by 
the Pope, as he ponders in solemn seclu- 
sion the precarious chances of human 
justice and the overwhelming obligations 
of eternal truth. Mr. Browning does not 
speak it himself, when he tells us how he 
stood in the balcony of Casa Guidi on 
one black summer night, ‘a busy human 
sense beneath his feet;” above the si- 
lent lightnings “dropping from cloud to 
cloud,” and with his bodily eyes strained 
towards Arezzo and Rome, and his mental 
vision towards that long past Christmas 
Day, saw the course of the Francheschini 
tragedy unroll before him. To every 
actor in this tragedy he has restored his 
distinctive existence, and not the least 
individual amongst them is the man in 
whom he has most strongly caricatured 
his own caprices of expression — Don 
Hyacinthus de Archangelis. He is so 
unpleasantly real, that, whilst we cannot 
imagine the history of the case as com- 
plete without a statement of the legal 
fictions that were brought to bear upon 
it, we scarcely understand Mr. Brown- 
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tative of legal fiction in this very mate- 
rial form. We can only imagine that in 
his strong appreciation of the natural un- 
fitness of things, he has found a fantas- 
tic pleasure in identifying the cause of 
the saturnine murderer with this kindly- 
natured old glutton, whose intellect ela 
orates the iniquities of the defence, 
whilst his whole consciousness is satu- 
rated with the anticipation of dinner, and 
the thought of the little fat son whose 
birth-day feast is to be held. The hu- 
manity of the characters in “ The Ring 
and the Book” has, in fact, never been 
questioned, nor could we do more than 
allude to it in so merely suggestive a sur- 
vey of the author’s works ; but we think 
there is one part of this extraordinary 
composition the dramatic importance of 
which has been somewhat overlooked — 
Count Guido’s second speech. We 
might say its artistic importance, because 
this expression of the central figure of 
the poem gives to its .wide-spreading 
structure a support which nothing else 
could give it; but it is the triumph of 
Mr. Browning’s dramatic inspiration to 
have felt that this man alone was talking 
behind a mask; and that the mask must 
be torn off; and to have restored even 
to this villain in the torments of his last 
hour, in the hope which sickened into 
despair, and the despair which ran 
through every phase of rage, scorn, and 
entreaty, the sympathy which life even in 
its worst form commands from life. The 
concluding cry, 


Pompilia, will you let them murder me? 


has an almost terrifying power. 

Not only are Mr. Browning’s men and 
women complete after their kind ; but as 
we have already said, he has impressed 
the fulness of individual character even 
on his descriptions of isolated mental 
states. Bishop Blougram has a quite 
different personality from the Legate 
Ogniben, though both are easy-going 
Churchmen, and one probably as con- 
vinced as the other that life in the flesh 
was given us to be enjoyed. Both are 
distinct from Fra Lippo Lippi, and all 
are equally so from the Bishop who is 
ordering his tomb in St. Praxed’s Church. 
Lippi is the most original of the four, in 
his mingled candour and cunning, his 
joyous worship of natural beauty, and 
his sensuality, as simple and shameless 
as that of a heathen god. But the last- 
mentioned Bishop is a mixed product of 
nature and circumstance, and as such 


ing’s impulse to clothe a mere represen-| even more powerfully conceived. He is 
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not a genial satirist like the Legate, nor 
an artistic enthusiast like Lippi, nor a 
combination of cynic, sophist, and epi- 
curian like Bishop Blougram; but a 
childish, irascible old man, with a con- 
science blunted by self-indulgence, and a 
mind warped by a life-long imprisonment 
in ceremonial religionism; a scholar, a 
sensualist, and, in his own narrow way, 
the greatest pagan of them all. As Mr. 
Browning depicts him, he is lying very 
near his end, curiously imagining that 
he and his bed-clothes are turning to 
stone, and he is becoming his own ef- 
figy ; and as fitful recollections of his 
past life blend with the thought of death 
and the presentiment of monumental 
state, all the luxurious materialism that 
is in him becomes centred in the details 
of his tomb; the gorgeous aggregation 
of basalt and jasper, and warmly tinted 
marbles, beneath which he shall lie 
through coming ages, in a semi-carnal 
repose, nourished by low sounds and 
heavy perfumes, and quickened by, the 
triumphant sense that the “ Gandolf” 
who envied him his Love in life, lies en- 
vying his magnificence in death. There 
is something grotesquely pathetic in his 
petulant entreaties to the sons who in- 
herit his wealth, to impose no stint on that 
magnificence ; above all, not to defraud 
it of the lump of lapis-lazuli of which 
he robbed the Church for that very pur- 
pose, and in the final surrender to the in- 
evitable : — 


Well go! Ibless ye. Fewer tapers there ; 

But in a row; and going turn your backs 

— Ay, like departing altar ministrants, 

And leave me in my Church, the Church for 
peace, 

That I may watch at leisure if he leers — 

Old Gandolf at me, from his onion stone, 

As still he envied me, so fair she was ! 


Cleon’s lament for the largeness of hu- 
man aspirations, and the limitations of hu- 
man existence so eloquently resumed in 
the one line, “It skills not, life’s inade- 
quate to joy,” conveys the whole image 
of the pagan artist and philosopher, the 
man eager for knowledge, but more eager 
for happiness — who rejects the immor- 
tality of his works as consolation for his 
own mortality, and deprecates all fame 
and power and learning that cannot con- 
tribute to the conscious fulness of life. 
Andrea del Sarto’s whole life and charac- 
ter are embodied in the address to his 
wife, “ You beautiful Lucrezia, that are 
mine.” In the exquisite and mournful 
tenderness which at once acknowledges 
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and deplores his degrading love for an 
unworthy woman, the letter of Karshish, 
the Arab physician, represents the most 
interesting phase of the scientific mind, 
with a moral individuality peculiar to the 
man. Karshish is travelling through 
Palestine and discovering new physical 
products, new diseases, and new cures, 
but he has also seen Lazarus after his re- 
ported raising from the dead, and his im- 
agination is haunted by the mental trans- 
figuration of the man, who in his own 
belief has brought back into time eyes 
that have looked upon eternity. He con- 
demns the Legend with scientific convic- 
tion, and yet dwells on it with a mysteri- 
ous awe ; then suddenly checks himself 
in words which contain the very climax 
of the idea of the poem : — 


Why write of trivial matters, things of price, 
Calling at every moment for remark ? 

I noticed on the margin of a pool 
Blue-flowering Borage, the Aleppo sort 
Aboundeth, very nitrous. 


Mr. Browning has felt kindly towards 
the earnest seeker for truth, or he would 
more distinctly have satirized this in- 
verted reflection of the relative greatness 
of things. 

Caliban, in his musings upon Setebos, 
is an inimitable portrait of the sly, greedy, 
cowardly, imperturbably practical mon- 
ster he is supposed to be. He is pictur- 
esquely introduced as saying to him- 
self : — 

Will sprawl now that the heat of day is best 

Flat on his belly in the pit’s much mire 

With — wide, fists clenched to prop his 
chin. 


And being thus both comfortable and 
secluded, he betakes himself to specula- 
tion on the nature and origin of things. 
The system which he evolves combines 
the heretical idea of a secondary creator 
or demi-urgos with a perfectly Christian 
anthropomorphism ; but he is too great a 
philosopher to accept the common teleo- 
logical alternative of a divinity who is in 
his large way an entirely good man, or 
an entirely bad one; his system is, in 
fact, quite 2 Jrior7 and unencumbered hy 
evidence of any definite creative purpose 
whatsoever. He imagines that Setebos 
being by his nature excluded from bodily 
pains and pleasures, may have liked to 
give himself the spectacle of things which 
felt them, may alternately be moved to 
satisfaction at his work, and to jealousy 
of those reflected powers in which his 
creatures, by reason of their very limita- 
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tions, surpass himself, and will make or 
mar, help or hinder, according to the mood 
which is upon him. If he is ever acces- 
sible to a motive beyond the natural im- 
pulse to do anything that you happen:to 
have strength for, it will probably be 
jealousy, and Caliban reminds himself 
that, with an instinctive appreciation of 
this condition of the creative mind, he 
habitually suppresses in his own life all 
appearance of prosperity ; only dances on 
dark nights, and howls and groans when 
he is in the sun. He tests these various 
propositions by references to his own 
experience, and finds them borne out. 
Nevertheless, he votes Setebos a nui- 
sance, and hopes that some day he may 
fall asieep for good, or be absorbed into 
those colder and more inactive regions of 
existence which constitute the atmosphere 
of the Moon. 

Mr. Browning has no Caliban amongst 
his women, but his female studies are 
almost as various as his studies of men. 
Pompilia, in her exquisite combination of 
guileless girlhood and perfect maternity 
— the queen, in the poem entitled “In a 
Balcony,” dragging through a hopeless 
existence the full-grown burden of a 
passionate and lonely heart —the South- 
ern-blooded heroine of the “ Laboratory,” 
watching the preparation of the poison 
which is to destroy her rival with a fierce, 
eager delight, half-childish, half-demoni- 
acal—the sensitive, intellectual intro- 
spective “James Lee’s Wife,” are all so 
many palpable and distinct creations. 

Amongst the Dramas, we find two 
which detach themselves from the rest as 
possessing remarkable dramatic qualities, 
but failing, more or less definably, to real- 
ize the exact conditions of aDrama. The 
earlier of these —“ Pippa Passes ” —is 
rather a philosophic romance, since its 
various scenes are imagined in illustra- 
tion of a given itea and have scarcely any 
connection beyond their common relation 
to it. It wants the coherent interest of a 
play. We have, however, the full benefit 
of this loose adjustment of parts in the 
latitude which it gives to the author’s im- 
agination; and except in his poem of 
“ Women and Roses,” its realism has no- 
where so nearly assumed the fantastic 
richness and haunting intensity of a 
dream. The slight extravagance of 
genius which characterizes “ Pippa Pass- 
es” might mark it, if Mr. Browning’s 
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and the sense of contrast which is with 
him so unfailing an element of expressive 
force, and which could scarcely be more 
forcibly expressed than in the approxima- 
tion of Pippa’s sparkling innocence to the 
lurid flashings of Ottima’s impassioned 
soul. The idea of the poem is the de- 
pendence of the greatest events on the 
minutest causes, or the most prominent 
on the most obscure, and it would have 
been sufficient to sustain a larger and 
more complicated work, because its value 
is essentially dramatic. The philosophic 
importance of the fact which it represents 
lies in the force of predisposing condi- 
tions ; and for this reason the objection 
which has been raised to the effect of 
Pippa’s songs, that they are too insignifi- 
cant to justify it, appears to us of all ob- 
jections the most unfounded. This com- 
parative insignificance was needed to 
show at how slight or indirect a touch a 
long train of feeling will occasionally cul- 
minate or collapse. The little singer her- 
self, in her happy combination of gentle 
birth and plebeian breeding, of sturdy in- 
dependence and innocent trust, possesses 
quite enough individuality to exercise a 
more direct influence, if such were re- 
quired. Pippa’s day is an idyll in itself, 
and its picturesque distinctness gives at 
least an artistic unity to its straggling 
events. We see it stride in, in trium- 
phant joyousness, in the lines : — 


Day! 
Faster and more fast, 
O’er night’s brim, day boils at last. 


And we hear the little holiday-maker 
bemoan its gloomy close as she lies down 
to rest sighing out a vague mental weari- 
ness, which appears to us at once a natu- 
ral result of the unaccustomed idleness 
and a mysterious reflection of the unseen 
shadows that have encompassed her. 
The entire poem is written in alternate 
prose and verse, and is as fitful in ex- 
pression as in fancy, but there is a play- 
ful grace in parts of Pippa’s soliloquy 
which Mr. Browning has nowhere sur- 
passed. And magnificence of imagery 
can rise no higher than in Ottima’s words 
to her lover : — 





Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 

, Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ; 

| And ever and anon some bright white shaft 

Burned thro’ the pine-tree roof, here burned 
and there, 


works admitted of being so marked, as one | 


, ‘ : .~| As if God’s messenger thro’ the cl 
of his earlier productions ; but there is| numges aw! the Bene: wee 


: but re 1S | screen 
full-grown dramatic power in its vivid-/ Plunged and replunged his weapon at a ven- 
ness of personation, depth of humour, ture, 
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Feeling for guilty thee and me ; then broke 
The thunder like a whole sea overhead — 


“The Soul’s Tragedy,” composed five 
years later than “ Pippa Passes,” is more 
strictly dramatic in form, and its princi- 
pal personage, the Legate Ogniben, who 
trots into the insurgent town humming 
“ Cur fremuere gentes,” with the evident 
feeling of having a nursery full of chil- 
dren to slap and put to bed, is one of Mr. 
Browning’s most delightful creations, 
both as an individual and a type ; but it is 
no less intellectual in motive, and in its 
own way no less fantastic in conception. 
Its two acts entitled, one “ The Prose,” 
the other “ The Poetry,” of “ Chiappino’s 
Life,” exhibit with great force and sub- 
tlety, two opposite moral states and their 
natural connection with each other —a 
sudden inspiration to virtue, and a grad- 
ual relapse from it. But the second 
phase becomes chiefly known to us 
through the interposition of the Legate, 
who humours and then exposes Chiap- 
pino’s weakness, in order to make him 
the more ashamed ; and his discussing of 
the question tends to merge it so entirely 
in a comic philosophy of life, that all its 
seriousness disappears. It turns out that 
no real harm has been done, every one 


slips into his right place, Chiappino is in- 
vited to seclude himself for a short time, 
and as the Legate and his mule tfot out 
again we ask ourselves whether we are 
intended to recognize in this double epi- 
sode the lasting tragedy or the mere tem- 


porary mishap of a human soul. We 
think Mr. Browning meant to be tragical, 
but as all extremes of feeling are nearly 
allied, the spirit of fun got the better of 
him, and if we dared look for anything 
like internal significance in the caprices 
of dramatic inspiration, there would be 
considerable significance in the fact, that 
the keenest satire of this play is directed 
against casuistry, though perhaps of a 
coarser kind than that which its author 
has elsewhere displayed. 

The exclusion of these two irregular 
compositions from the list of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s dramas, reduces their number to 
six ; anumber too small to be in itself a 
proof of any decided impulse towards that 
kind of production ; and knowing as we 
do that in his later studies of life the in- 
terest of action is entirely subordinated 
to the importance of thought, we are 
tempted to attach a perhaps undue sig- 
nificance to the deep reflectiveness of 
“ Luria,” and to the fact that the ‘ Soul’s 
Tragedy,” which is full of é#tention, ap- 
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peared immediately before it. Purely ex- 
ternal circumstances may, however, have 
induced Mr. Browning to leave off writ- 
ing. for the stage, and the question to be 
determined is, not why he produced no 
greater number of plays, but whether 
those which he did produce bear witness 
toa depth and breadth of dramatic in- 
spiration sufficient for a larger result. It 
appears to us that they do. The one de- 
fect which may possibly be urged against 
them is that their action is occasionally 
hurried — insufficiently prepared by those 
minor developments of purpose and inci- 
dent which break the shock of a catas- 
trophe, and yet add to its power. We 
notice this in some degree in “ Strafford,” 
more still in “ The Blot in the Scutcheon,” 
most of all in “ King Victor and King 
Charles,” where for want of this kind of 
padding the main outlines of the situation 
are sometimes indistinct ; but in this par- 
ticular case the author may have been 
hampered by the scantiness of historic 
material. In no case have we reason to 
attribute the sketchiness of execution to 
any haste or immaturity of design. Ma- 
turity of design is in fact the primary 
characteristic of Mr. Browning’s Plays. 
Every actor in them reveals his character 
as far as this is possible in his first 
worcs; their action is invariably fore- 
shadowed in the first scene ; and we may 
add that, however intricate it may be- 
come, and in “The Return of the 
Druses” it is notably so, its dramatic 
unity remains unbroken. 

Next to the vividness of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s dramatic conception, we remark its 
pathos ; a pathos equally removed from 
sentimentality and from passion, and 
which is never morbid nor excessive, but 
always penetrating and profound. We 
find this tenderness of emotion in the 
very earliest of his dramatic works ; and 
the time of its appearance makes it the 
more striking. Mere passion or senti- 
ment is not unnatural to youth, because 
either may be the assertion of a still un- 
disciplined self; but tenderness is the 
finer essence which is only crushed out 
of it by the continued bruisinzs of life. 
Mr. Browning must have known passion, 
but he cannot have known tenderness at 
the age at which he wrote “ Strafford.” 
Barely, perhaps, when he wrote the “ Blot 
on the Scutcheon.” That he has con- 
ceived as a poet what he cannot have ex- 
perienced as a man creates for his writ- 
ings an indisputable claim to the high 
places of dramatic art.* Lastly, his half- 

* It has been said on a former occasion that Mr. 
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dozen tragedies are all distinctly unlike 
each other, as aslight sketch of them 
may be sufficient to prove. 

The first of them, “ Strafford,” is his- 
torical in the full sense of the word, 
though its best known incidents are so 
vividly cenceived that they have almost 
the force of novelty. Its main interest is 
centred in the character of Strafford and 
his relation to the King, and the young 
poet has displayed a peculiar sympathy 
for this proud, sensitive, and impatient 
man, who recoiled from every proof of 
his master’s treachery to himself, and yet 
anticipated its worst results in a scarcely 
interrupted flow of tender, self-sacrificing 
pity. The scene in the prison affords the 
strongest illustration of the nature and 
extent of this devotion. Charles, in dis- 
guise, accompanies Holles to the pres- 
ence of Strafford to announce to him the 
judgment for which a lingering belief in 
the King’s sincerity had left him unpre- 
pared. He refuses at first to believe in 
it, but as the King’s emotion gradually 
reveals his identity, and as Holles com- 
pletes the avowal by the solemn adjura- 
tion “to him about to die” — 


Be merciful to this most wretched man ! 


the deep spring of pitying love wells up 
again, and he forgets his own grievous 
wrong in the yearning to comfort and 
protect the wnnats that could inflict it. 
His whole affection for the man is in the 
words which so powerfully attest his 
utter worthlessness. 


STRAFFORD. You'll be good to those children, 
sir? I know 

You'll not believe her, even should the Queen 

Think they take after one they rarely saw. 

I had intended that my son should live 

A stranger to these matters : but you are 

So utterly deprived of friends! He too 

Must serve you — will you not be good to him ? 

Or stay, sir, do not promise — do not swear ! 


The transformation of opinion which 
converts Strafford’s early friends into in- 
exorable foes, and the rhetorical denun- 
ciations of the rival courtiers into an indig- 
nant protest against his attainder, are 
displayed in all the force of contrast ; 
and the words of the unnamed Puritan 
who breaks upon the excitement of the 
small Council-chamber, and the bustle 
of the Ante-room of the House of Lords, 
in the portentous language of Bibli- 
cal prophecy and condemnation,, though 


Browning’s manner was picturesque rather than pa- 
thetic, and this remark holds good whenever his work 
is a Larration, not an impersonation. 
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somewhat automatic in their recurrence, 
give a heightened colouring to the scenes 
into which they are introduced, and ap- 
pear to herald the catastrophe with the 
intermittent tolling of some solemn bell. 
The love which renounces life is not 
more forcibly interpreted than the love 
which can slay, than the dark enthusiasm 
by which Pym is driven to cause the 
death of his early friend, believing that 
this one condition of England’s safety is 
also the salvation of Wentworth’s soul. 
Unutterably tender and solemn iis the 
meeting of the judge and the condemned 
at that gloomy gate through which there 
was yet hope of escape, but which opened 
in fulfilment of a fatal dream, not on the 
friendly boat and its protecting crew, on 
silence and on flight, but on dark figures 
of executioners, and on the roar of dis- 
tant voices howling for blood. There 
Pym tells of the early affection which 
might come to no better end, and bids 
the friend whom he is sending on before 
await him there, whither he hopes soon 
to follow. But Strafford’s soul is rapt 
away from all thought of self. He has 
suddenly become conscious that his own 
fate foreshadows that of the King. 
Sinking on his knees he implores immu- 
nity for him : — 

No, not for England now, not for Heaven 

now — 
See, Pym, for my sake, mine who kneel to 


you! 

There, I will thank you for the death, my 
friend ! 

This is the meeting ; let me love you well ! 


And when Pym replies : — 


England —I am thine own! Dost thou exact 
That service? I obey thee to the end, 


he sends forth a cry which resumes all 
the anguish of the thought, and the 
thankfulness that he need not live to 
bear it: — 


O God, I shall die first— I shall die first ! 


The love a outrance, love without re- 
ward and without hope, which is se 
strongly illustrated by the friendship of 
Strafford, and subsequently by the de- 
votion of Luria, appears as the ideal con- 
ception of the attachment of man to 
woman in one of the “ Dramatis Perso- 
nz,” entitled “*‘ The Worst of it.” ‘“ The 
Worst of it” is the lament of a husband 
forsaken by his wife, not for his suffer- 
ing, but for her dishonour. A cry of bit- 
terness, not against her by whom he has 
been wronged, but against himself, who 
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has been to her an occasion of wrong. 
A cry of sorrow, not for his own life 
blighted on earth, but for hers excluded 
from heaven. It is the outpouring of a 
love that would sacrifice time and eternity 
to secure the salvation of the object, but 
would shield her even from remorse, if 
salvation could be effected without it. 
The utter pathos of this appeal is scarcely 
apparent on the first reading, as its verse 
has a monotonous abruptness which is 
more suggestive of agitated reflection 
than of impassioned feeling, but when 
once the emotion is understood it be- 
comes the more vivid from this mode of 
rendering. It gains all the force of com- 
pression. 

“King Victor and King Charles” is 
the reproduction of a little-known episode 
in Piedmontese history, and has all the 
curious interest which attaches to it, but 
its poetic merit is greatest there where it 
departs from strict historical truth. Vic- 
tor Amadeus I. had involved himself in 
danger and perplexity by the many in- 
iquities of his reign, and when the dan- 
ger had reached its climax, he cast it 
upon his son Charles, a youth whom he 
had always ill-used and depreciated, by 
a solemn transfer of the crown. The 
young king prospered beyond his hopes. 


In the course of a year, his justice and 
humanity had gained for him the alle- 
giance of his subjects and placed them 
in a position to encounter their foreign 
foes ; and Victor then emerged from his 
seclusion, and attempted to repossess 


himself of the throne. The historic 
Charles caused his father to be arrested 
and confined for the remainder of his 
life. Mr. Browning’s hero gratifies the 
old king’s desire to recover the regal 
honours in a pious impulse to withdraw 
him from the intrigues by which he is 
seeking to attain that end, and the old 
man dies, recrowned in his son’s palace 
after two scenes of alternate command 
and entreaty, in which he himself depre- 
cates his craving for the symbols of roy- 
alty as a senile mania created by the dis- 
turbing shadows of death. The pathetic 
strangeness of this termination casts a 
glamour of romance about the whole 
drama, whilst the author skilfully retains 
the historical version of the king’s end 
by causing him in the penitent dreami- 
ness of the last scene to suggest such a 
story as the one best calculated to pre- 
serve his son’s dignity against the out- 
rage by which he is threatening it. 
Something of remorse and gratitude 
Steals over the dying soul, and the trans- 
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‘formation is rendered the more striking 
by the leap in the socket of the old wick- 
edness and fury which appear in his last 
words. 


You lied, D’Ormea ! 


In the “Return of the Druses” we 
have the large outlines, the vivid action, 
the strong local colour of a semi-histori- 
cal drama combined with all the special 
interest which a sympathetic conception 
of the Eastern nature could impart to it. 
The Druses were a peaceful Syrian sect, 
associated by tradition with the name 
and sovereignty of a Breton Count de 
Dreux, and which once sought refuge 
against the Turks in a small island ad- 
jacent. to Rhodes. They here placed 
themselves under the protection of the 
Knights, and after enduring many wrongs 
at the hands of a Prefect of the Order 
found themselves on the point of being 
transferred to the authority of Rome. 
According to Mr. Browning’s story, a 
child saved from the murder of the 
Druse Sheiks and their families, by 
which the new reign of the White Cross 
had been signalized, had fled into Brit- 
tany to spend his youth in concealment, 
and fo reappear amongst his people as 
the mysterious Saviour who would lead 
them back to Lebanon, and who, on the 
day of their return, would fulfil the an- 
cient prophecy, which restored to the 
flesh their long-dead Caliph and Founder 
Hakeem. The scene opens with the 
morning of the day on which the “ Re- 
turn of the Druses” is to take place. In 
afew hours the Papal Nuncio will have 
arrived to take possession of the island, 
and Venice, to whom, on their side, the 
Druse occupants have surrendered it, 
will have sent her ships to cover their: 
retreat. The Prefect will have expired 
by Djabal’s hands, and Hakeem’s reign 
will have begun. Initiated Druses are 
assembled in the Hall of the Prefect’s 
palace, quarrelling for its expected spoils. 
with that eagerness of the Eastern mind 
to which no subject of contention is too: 
small; whilst the vivid Eastern fancy 
flashes forth from each in the rapid re- 
membrance of some grievous domestic 
wrong, or some glorious vision of the 
coming deliverance. The second act 
presents the reverse of the picture, the 
shame and remorse of Djabal, the self- 
defined Frank schemer and Arab mystic 
in whom the love for a Druse maiden. 
first awakened the thought of accom- 


I do not repent ! 





plishing a daring human deed, under the 
semblance of superhuman power. Anaeb 
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had sworn only to give her love to the 
saviour of her race ; to her, an initiated 
Druse, the Saviour, and Hakeem were 
one ; and Djabal, enthusiast as much as 
deceiver, feigned himself Hakeem that he 
might win that love, and vaguely hoped 
that its possession would transform him 
to the reality of what he pretended to be ; 
but the hope has proved fitful, and the 
desire of confession weighs heavily upon 
him, quickened no less than repelled by 
the glowing veneration of Anael, now his 
promised wife, and by the simple wor- 
ship of Khalil her brother. Anael, too, 
has her struggles; her reverence for 
Djabal the saviour is inextricably bound 
up with her passion for Djabal the man, 
and in the clairvoyance of her -highly 
strung nature she doubts the belief which 
can thus appeal to her in the tumult of an 
earthly love. An interview with the man 
whom but for Djabal she probably would 
have loved, proves to her that her feel- 
ing for Djabal differs from her feeling for 
other men much less in kind than in de- 
gree, and in her desire to expiate the im- 
perfectness of a faith which possesses 
her intelligence but cannot transform her 
life, she herself murders the common 
enemy, the Prefect. The moment of 
this deed was to be that of Djabal’s 
transfiguration. It prostrates him at her 
feet in agonized confession of his fraud. 
She cannot at once disbelieve, she clings 
to him for refuge against the newly 
awakened sense of crime, she entreats 
him to “exalt” himself, and let her share 
in the exaltation; but at length the 
knowledge of his helpless humanity is 
borne irrevocably in upon her ; she gives 
utterance to one brief passionate burst of 
scorn, and then the liberated earthly love 
wells up triumphant through the ruins of 
her faith, and she gathers the shamed 
existence the more absolutely into her 
‘own. 

Side by side with this fierce conspiracy 
‘runs a friendly plot which we have not 
space to describe, strongly illustrative of 
the manner in which the natural course 
-of events often tends towards a result 
which fraud or violence are made to 
bring about. In the last act the living 
personages of the drama are assembled 
in the same Hall of the Prefect’s palace, 
‘brought together by the news of his 
-death. The Nuncio denounces, the 
Druses waver, the finer nature in Djabal 
‘triumphs. A solemn and sorrowful con- 
fession cast round him a sudden halo 
of redeeming glory. With a cry of 
“ Hakeem!” the overstrained life of 
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Anael passes away, and Djabal, still 
vaguely adored by the astonished people, 
whose future he entrusts to the true heart 
and unswerving will of Khalil, falls, 
stabbed by his own hand, thus complet- 
ing the atonement for his guilt and the 
union with her, whom her love, not his 
deed, has exalted. 

Of the many fine passages in this tra- 
gedy the last lines, spoken by Djabal, are 
perhaps the finest ; they are addressed to 
a young knight of the Order of Rhodes, 
the son of his protector in exile and his 
constant friend. 


DJABAL. [raises Loys.] Then to thee, Loys! 
How I wronged thee, Loys! 

— Yet wronged, no less thou shalt have full 
revenge 

Fit for thy noble self, revenge — and thus, 

Thou, loaded with such wrongs, the princely 


soul, 

The a I ae of Christ’s sepulchre — thou 
shalt 

Guard Khalil and my Druses home again ! 

Justice, no less — God’s justice and no more, 

For those I leave ! —to seeking this, devote 

Some _ days out of thy knight’s brilliant 
ife : 

And, this obtained them, leave their Lebanon, 

My Druses’ blessing in thine ears — (they shall 

Bless thee with blessing sure to have its way). 

— One cedar blossom in thy ducal cap, 

One thought of Anael in thy heart, — per- 
chance 

One thought of him who thus, to bid thee 
speed, 

His last word to the living speaks! This 
done 

Resume thy course, and, first amid the first 

In Europe take my heart along with thee ! 

Go boldly, go serenely, go augustly _ 

What shall withstand thee then? 


“A Blot on the Scutcheon” is a do- 
mestic tragedy, but of almost historic 
magnitude. It stands alone amongst Mr. 
Browning’s dramatic works, as conveying 
tragic impressions under that purely ob- 
jective form, which is derived from no 
subtle, individual, slowly ripening fatality, 
but from the rapid and distinct collision 
of the elemental forces of the human 
soul. Three out of five of its principal 
actors fall victims to love, revenge, or re- 
morse, and it is characteristic of the 
author’s manner that whilst this work 
gives so much scope to the more violent 
emotions, its tone seldom exceeds the 
expression of a profound and concen- 
trated sorrow. We notice this especially 
in the case of the hervine Mildred, a very 
ae girl, whose self-condemning grief 

as something of the introspectiveness 
wrongly imputed to all Mr. Browning’s 
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characters, and we think detracts a little 
from the tragic simplicity with which the 
story is otherwise conceived. Her death, 
which is immediately caused by the mur- 
der of her lover, is perhaps also an over- 
straining of natural possibilities ; but this 
event was necessary to carry out the dra- 
matic idea of a short fierce tempest and a 
sudden calm. The tender brotherly love 
so terrible in its revulsion but so truly 
asserted in the Earl’s self-inflicted death, 
is expressed with great delicacy and 
power in the passage in which he himself 
defines this form of affection. It is un- 
fortunately too long to be quoted. Mer- 
toun’s words of comfort to his grieving 
child-love are also very touching and 
heartfelt. 


— — Have I gained at last 
Your brother, the one scarer of your dreams, 
And waking thought’s sole apprehension too ? 
Does a new life, like a young sunrise, break 
On the strange unrest of our night, confused 
With rain and stormy flaw — and will you see 
No dripping blossoms, no fire-tinted drops 
On each live spray, no vapour steaming up 
And no expressless glory in the East ? 
When I am by you, to be ever by you, 
When I have won you and may worship you, 
Oh, Mildred, can you say this will not be ? 


“ Columbe’s Birthday” is the slightest 
in conception of Mr. Browning’s plays, 
and the only one which is somewhat 
theatrical in its effects, but it contains 
much genuine poetry and some genuinely 
dramatic scenes. The reputed heiress of 
two duchies finds herself suddenly called 
upon to surrender her honours or to re- 
tain them by marriage with the rightful 
heir, who,-on coming to dispossess her, is 
struck by her beauty and dignity, and be- 
thinks himself of this compromise as 
likely to be advantageous to both. He 
opens his negotiations through Valence, 
an advocate, a devoted adherent of the 
young Duchess and her unconfessed 
lover, and Valence is so conscientiously 
afraid of disposing her against his rival 
that he says everything he can in his be- 
half. He cannot plead the ardour of the 
Prince’s attachment, for the young aspi- 
rant to a possible empire imagines himself 
a cynic, and has not included his heart in 
the offer of his hand ; but he sets forth, 
in a glowing discourse, the mystical 
glories of a career of prosperous ambi- 
tion as the prize which she is invited to 
share ; and though this exordium is a trib- 
ute not to merit but to success, and 
therefore its very solemnity a satire, it is 
one of the finest passages in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s collective works. 
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He gathers earth’s whole good into his arms ; 

Standing, as man now, stately, strong and 
wise, 

Marching to fortune, not surprised by her. 

One great aim, like a guiding star, above — 

Which tasks strength, wisdom, stateliness, to 
lift 

His manhood to the height that takes the 
prize ; 

A prize not near — lest overlooking earth 

He rashly spring to seize it — nor remote, 

So that he rest upon his path content ; 

But day by day, while shimmering grows shine, 

And the faint circlet prophesies the orb; 

He sees so much as, just evolving these, 

The stateliness, the wisdom, and the strength, 

To due completion will suffice this life, 

And lead him at his grandest to the grave, 

After this star, out of a night he springs ; 

A beggar’s cradle for the throne of thrones 

He quits; so, mounting, feels each step he 
mounts, 

Nor, as from each to each exultingly 

He passes, overleaps one grade of joy. 

This, for his own good:—with the world, 
each gift 

Of God and man, —reality, tradition, 

Fancy and fact —so well environ him, 

That as a mystic panoply they serve — 

Of force, untenanted, to awe mankind, 

And work his purpose out with half the world, 

While he, their master, dexterously slipt 

From some encumbrance is meantime em- 
ployed 

With his own prowess on the other half. 

Thus shall he prosper, every day’s success 

Adding to what is he, a solid strength — 

An aéry might to what encircles him, 

Till at the last so life’s routine lends help, 

That as the Emperor only breathes and moves 

His shadow shall be watched, his step or stalk 

Become a comport or a portent, how 

He trails his ermine take significance, — 

Till even his power shall cease to be most 
power 

And i shall dread his weakness more, nor 

are 

Peril their earth its bravest, first and best, 

Its typified invincibility. 

Thus shall he go on greatening, till he ends — 

The man of men, the spirit of all flesh, 

The fiery centre of an earthly world ! 


Such a speech stands in admirable 
contrast to the business-like simplicity 
evinced by the hero himself, when he ac- 
cepts the title-deeds to the Duchy and 
resigns Colombe to her obscure admirer, 
at the same time admitting that though he 
has himself no tendency to romance, a 
life in which it has no place appears to 
him rather more dreary than before. 


Lady, well rewarded! Sir, as well deserved 
I could not imitate — I hardly envy — 

I do admire you! All is for the best! 

Too costly a flower were this, I see it now, 
To pluck and set upon my barren helm 
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To wither —any garish plume will do! 

I'll not insult you and refuse your Duchy — 

You can so well afford to yield it me, 

And I were left, without it, sadly off ! 

As it 1s for me —if that will flatter you, 

A somewhat wearier life seems to remain 

Than I thought possible where . . . faith, 
their life 

Begins already —they’re too occupied 

To listen — and few words content me best! 


The play is also enlivened by a continu- 
ous flow of good-humoured satire on the 
morality of court-life and its rewards. 
The tragic interest of Luria is entirely 
psychological, though its external ele- 
ments are derived from history. It is 
the latest of Mr. Browning’s tragedies, 
the most pathetic, and perhaps the finest 
in the impression it conveys of deliberate 
creative power. Its protracted action 
has all the excitement of suspense, whilst 
the lengthened monologues which char- 
acterize the last act form a fitting prelude 
to the quiet mournfulness of the catas- 
trophe. The central figure is Luria, a 
Moorish condottiere, who has led the 
Florentine army against that of Pisa, and 
whose noble qualities have won for him 
the admiration of both. Luria has served 
Florence not only faithfully but lovingly. 
Her esthetic refinement appeals to every 
aspiration of his soul, and he believes, as 
men so often believe of women, that the 
outward charm is the sign of an inward 
grace. He is convinced that “his Flor- 
entines”” are good, and though the deli- 
cate instincts of his race warn him that 
whatever friendship they may profess, 
their nature has no sympathy with his, 
his large heart rejects all suspicion of 
their gratitude. He has yet to learn that 
Florence knows gratitude only in the 
form of fear, only knows a protector as a 
potential tyrant and foe; and whilst his 
devotion is, day by day, deepening his 
mistrust, his guilelessness is .as con- 
stantly sending forth some careless word 
to bear witness againsthim. The hostile 
General Tiburzio, in whom he has gained 
a friend, becomes the means of warning 
him that the day of his expected victory 
is also to be that of his trial and condem- 
nation. Luria probes his situation sadly 
but deliberately. He sees that his judg- 
ment is fixed. The Florentine army is 
in his hands; the Pisan troops are of- 
fered to his command; he has no natural 
alternative but to perish at the hands of 
Florence, or to save himself through her 
destruction, and true to the end, he swal- 
lows poison, the one refuge against possi- 
ble misfortune, which he has brought 
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from his native East. He dies, sur- 
rounded by the repentant captain, com- 
missary, and other citizens of Florence, 
aroused too late by the fervent testimony 
of Tiburzio, combined with their own 
latent belief in the nature they could so 
little understand, each tendering in his 
own way, love, gratitude, and obedience 
to the friend whom they have in one su- 
preme moment found and lost. 

The restless intriguings of Florentine 
life are powerfully symbolized by Husein, 
the condottiere’s one Moorish friend, in 
words of warning to him. 


Say or not say, 
So thou but go, so they but let thee go ! 
This hating people, that hate each the other, 
And in one blandness to us Moors unite — 
Locked each to each like slippery snakes, I 


sa 

Which still in all their tangles, hissing tongue 

And threatening tail, ne’er do each other 
harm ; 

While any creature of a better blood, 

They seem to fight for, while they circle safe 

And never touch it, — pines without a wound, 

Withers away beside their eyes and breath. 

See thou, if Puccio come not safely out 

Of Braccio’s grasp, this Braccio sworn his foe, 

As Braccio’s safely from Domizia’s toils 

Who hates him most! But thou, the friend 
of all, 

. » - Come out of them! 


Againstits shifting background of craft 
and hatred and mistrust, the image of 
Luria, living as it is, assumes an almost 
monumental character; it dwells upon 
the mind as a great conception of all last- 
ing greatness and purity. 

To the testimony a the Dramas we 
may add this fact, that at the age of 
twenty-two, Mr. Browning conceived from 
slender historic materials the character 
and career of Paracelsus —the apostle of 
natural truth, still hampered by the tra- 
ditions of a metaphysical and mystical 
age; his high hopes and crushing disap- 
pointment; the lapse into more doubtful 
striving and more anomalous result ; and 
the death-bed vision which blended the 
old, fitful gleamings of the secret of uni- 
versal life into the larger sense of a divine 
presence throughout creation in which 
every abortive human endeavour is alike 
anticipated and subsumed. “ Paracelsus” 
is considered the most transcendental of 
Mr. Browning’s poems. It certainly com- 
bines the individuality which with him 
has so often the effect of abstruseness 
with a sustained loftiness of ppetic con- 
ception, and we find in it a faithful reflex 
of the desire of absolute knowledge and 
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the belief in the possibility of its attain- 
ment. But it is no less remarkable for 
its humanity ; for the sympathy it evinces 
with the complex, struggling, misguided 
soul, which begins by spurning all human 
aids and breathes out its last and finest 
essence under the fostering warmth of af- 
fection ; and its appreciation of the crav- 
ing for unbounded intellectual life is even 
less abnormal as expressed by so younga 

_poet, than the tribute it contains to the 
ideal of human existence which rests 
upon limitation. 


Power —neither put forth blindly, nor con- 
trolled 

Calmly by perfect knowledge ; to be used 

At risk, inspired or checked by hope and fear : 

Knowledge — not intuition, but the slow 

Uncertain fruit of an enhancing toil, 

Strengthened by love: love—not serenely 
pure 

But strong from weakness like a chance-sown 
plant 

Which, cast on stubborn soil, puts forth 
changed buds 

And softer strains, unknown in happier climes ; 

Love which endures and doubts, and is op- 
pressed 

And cherished, suffering much and much sus- 
tained, 

And blind, oft failing, yet believing love, 

A half-enlightened, often chequered trust. 


These lines form part of the dying con- 
fession which is probably so well known 
that we need not regret being unable to 
quote it at length. 

The one peculiarity of Mr. Browning’s 
verse through which his character of poet 
is most generally impugned is its fre- 
quent want of melody, and his known 
contempt for melody as distinct from 
meaning would be sufficient to account 
for the occasional choice of subjects that 
excluded it. But he thus admits the 
more fully the essential unity of matter 
and form ; and the unmusical character 
of so much of his poetry is in some de- 
gree justified by the fact, that its subjects 
are in themselves unmusical. 


So I will sing on fast as fancies come; 
Rudely, the verse being as the mood it paints.* 


His actual ruggedness lies far more in 
the organic conception of his ideas than 
in the manner of rendering them, whilst 
his rapid alternations and successions of 
thought often give the appearance of 
ruggedness where none is. In beauty or 


* Pauline, 
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the reverse his style is essentially ex- 
pressive, and when, as in “ Pauline,” 
* Paracelsus,” almost all the Dramas, and 
most of the minor poems, there is an in- 
ward harmony to be expressed, it is ex- 

ressed the more completely for the re- 
jection of all such assistance as mere 
sound could afford. He has even given 
to so satirical a poem as “ The Bishop 
orders his Tomb in St. Praxed’s Church,” 
a completely melodious rhythm, its satire 
being borrowed from the simple misap- 
plication of an earnest and pathetic emo- 
tion. If he ever appears gratuitously to 
rebel against the laws of sound it is in 
his rhymed and not in his blank verse; 
and there might be truth in the idea that 
his contempt for the music of mere itera- 
tion is excited by the very act of employ- 
ing it, but that so many of his grandest 
and sweetest inspirations have been ap- 
propriately clothed in rhyme. 

There is a passage in “ Pauline” in 
which the speaker describes himself, 
which accords to so great an extent with 
the varying impressions produced by Mr. 
Browning’s mind as to present itself as a 
possible explanation of them. He has 
deprecated, perhaps unnecessarily, the 
execution of this poem in an explanatory 
preface to it, and if he admitted it to con- 
tain so much of permanent truth he might 
more justly deprecate the manner in 
which it was conceived. But the lines to 
which we refer have a deliberate empha- 
sis which impresses us with the idea that 
the young poet was speaking of himself, 
and that what he said may in some 
measure have remained true. 


I am made up of an intensest life, 

Of a most clear idea of consciousness 

Of self, distinct from all its qualities, 

From all affections, passions, feelings, powers ; 

And thus far it exists, if tracked in all: 

But linked in me, to self-supremacy 

Existing, as a centre to all things, 

Most potent to create and rule and call 

Upon all things to minister to it; 

And to a principle of restlessness 

Which would be all, have, see, know, taste, 
feel, all — 

This is myself, and I should thus have been 

Though gifted lower than the meanest soul. 


Whatever this passage may or may not 
mean, it can only confirm the one sig- 
nificant fact that a life-long reputation 
for self-conscious poetic power might 
have rested unassailed on this the au- 
thor’s very earliest work. 
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A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


must the greatest man ever “ developed ” 

have desired a million-fold, because he 

lived in each one of the million. 
However, there were but two to whom 


CHAPTER XIX. Sir Roland Lorraine ever yielded a peep 
THE excellent people of Coombe Lor- of his deeply treasured anxieties. One 
raine as yet were in happy ignorance of | was Sir Remnant; and the other (in vir- 
all these fine doings on Hilary’s part.|tue of office, and against the grain) was 
Sir Roland knew only too well, of course, the Rev. Struan Hales, his own highly 
that his son and heir was of a highly ro- | respected brother-in-law. 
mantic, chivalrous, and adventurous turn.| Struan Hales was aman of mark all 
At Eton and Oxford many little scrapes about that neighbourhood. Everybody 
(which seemed terrible at the time) knew him, and almost everybody liked 
showed that he was sure to do his best to him. Because he was a genial, open- 
get into grand scrapes, as the occasion of hearted, and sometimes even noisy man ; 
his youthful world enlarged. |full of life —in his own form of that mat- 
“Happen what will, I can always trust | ter —and full of the love of life, whenever 
my boy to be a gentleman,” his father he found other people lively. He hated 
used to say to himself, and to his only every kind of humbug, all revolutionary 
real counsellor, old Sir Remnant Chap- | ideas, methodism, asceticism, enthusiastic 
man. Sir Remnant always shook his , humanity, and exceedingly fine language. 
head ; and then (for fear of having meant ; And though, like every one else, he re- 
too much) said, “ Ah, that is the one spected Sir Roland Lorraine for his up- 
thing after all. People begin to talk a/ right character, lofty honour, and clear- 
great deal too much about Christianity.” |ness of mind; while he liked him for his 


At any rate, the last thing they thought | generosity, kindness of heart, and gen- 
of was the most likely thing of all—)/tleness; on the other hand, he despised 
that Hilary should fall in love with a him a little for his shyness and quietude 
good, and sweet, and simple girl, who, | of life. For the rector of West Lorraine 
for his own sake, would love him, and loved nothing better than a good day with 
grow to him with all the growth of love.|the hounds, and a roaring dinner-party 


“ Morality” — whereby we mean now, |afterwards. Nothing in the way of sport 
truth, and right, and purity —was then | ever came amiss to him; even though it 
despised in public, even more than now|did—as no true sport does —depend 
in private life. Sir Remnant thought it a | for its joy upon cruelty. 
question of shillings, how many maids} Here, in his snug house on the glebe, 
his son led astray; and he pitied Sir; under the battlement of the hills, with 
Roland for having a son so much hand- trees and a garden of comfort, and snug 
somer than his own. places to smoke a pipe in, Mr. Hales was 
Little as now he meddled with it, Sir | well content to live and do his duty. He 


Roland knew that the world was so ; and | 


the more he saw of it, the less he found 
such things go down well with him. The 
broad low stories, and practical jokes, 
and babyish finesse of oaths, invented for 


liked to hunt twice in a week, and he 
\liked to preach twice every Sunday. 
Still he could not do either always ; and 
no good people blamed him. 





Mrs. Hales was the sweetest creature 


the ladies — many of which still survive ever seen almost anywhere. She had 
in the hypocrisy of our good tongue — | plenty to say for herself, and a great deal 
these hada great deal to do with Sir| more to say for others; and if perfection 
Roland’s love of his own quiet dinner-| were to be found, she would have been 
table, and shelter of his pet child, Alice. | perfection to every mind, except her 
And nothing, perhaps, except old custom'own, and perhaps her husband's. 
and the traditions of friendship, could; The rector used to say that his 
have induced him to bear, as he did, with; wife was an angel, if ever one there 
Sir Remnant’s far lower standard. Let a! were; and in his heart he felt that truth. 
man be what he will, he must be moved Still he did not speak to her always as if 
one way or another by the folk he deals he were fully aware of being in colloquy 
with. Even Sir Roland (though so differ- with an angel. He had lived with her 
ent from the people around him) felt | “ever so long,” and he knew that she 
their feelings move here and there, and | was a great deal better than himself; but 
very often come touching him. And hehe had the wisdom not to let her know 
never could altogether help wanting to it; and she often thought that he 
know what they thought about him. So preached at her. Such a thing he never 
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did. No honest parson would ever do it; and the sun was beginning to curtail 
of all mean acts it would be the mean-' those brief attentions which he paid to 


est. 


Yet there are very few parsons’ | Coombe Lorraine. 


He still looked fairly 


wives who are not prepared for the chance at it, as often as clouds allowed in the 
of it. And Mrs. Hales knew that she, morning, almost up to eight o’clock ; and 


“had her faults,” and that Mr. Hales was 
quite up to them. At any rate, here they 
were, and here they meant to live their 
lives out, having a pretty old place to see 


to, and kind old neighbours to see to! 


them. Also they had a much better 
thing, three good children of their own ; 
enough to make work and pleasure for 
them, but not to be a perpetual worry, in- 
asmuch as they all were girls —tbree 
very good girls, of their sort — thinking 
as they were told to think, and sure to 
make excellent women. 

Alice Lorraine liked all these girls. 
They were so kind, and sweet, and sim- 
ple ; and when they had nothing what- 
ever to say, they always said it so pretti- 
ly. And they never pretended to inter- 
fere with any of her opinions, or to come 
into competition with her, or to talk to 
her father, when she was present, more 
than she well could put up with. For she 
was a very jealous child ; and they were 
well aware of it. And they might let 
their father be her mother’s brother ten 
times over, before she would hear of any 
“Halesy element”—as she once had 
called it —coming into her family more 
than it had already entered. And they 
knew right well, while they thought it too 
bad, that this young Alice had sadly 
quenched any hopes any one of them 
might have cherished of being a Lady 
Lorraine some day. She had made her 
poor brother laugh over their tricks, when 
they were sure that they had no tricks ; 
and she always seemed to put a wrong 
construction upon any little harmless 
thing they did. Still they could afford 
to forget all that ; and they did forget it, 
especially now when Hilary would soon 
be at home again. 

It was now July, and no one had heard 
for weeks from that same Hilary; but 
this made no one anxious, because it was 
the well-known manner of the youth. 
Sometimes they would hear from him by 
every post, although the post now came 
thrice in a week ; and then again for weeks 
together, not a line would he vouchsafe, 
And as a general rule, he was getting on 
better when he kept strict silence. 

Therefore Alice had no load on her 
mind at all worth speaking of, while she 
worked in her sloping flower-garden, 
early of a summer afternoon, It was 
now getting on for St, Swithin’s day ; 


| 





after that he could still see down it, over 
the shoulder of the hill. But he felt that 
his rays made no impression (the land so 
fell away from him), they seemed to do 
nothing but dance away downward, like 
a lasher of glittering water. 

Therefore, in this garden grew soft and 
gently natured plants, and flowers of del- 
icate tint, that sink in the exhaustion of 
the sun-glare. The sun, in almost every 
garden, sucks the beauty out of all the 
flowers ; he stains the sweet violet even 
in March; he spots the primrose and 
the periwinkle ; he takes the down off 
the heartsease blossom ; he browns the 
pure lily of the valley in May ; and, after 
that, he dims the tint of every rose that 
he opens: and yet, in spite of all his mis- 
chief, which of them does not rejoice in 
him ? 

The bold chase, cut in the body of the 
hill, has rugged sides, and a steep de- 
scent for a quarter of a mile below the 
house — the cleft of the chalk on either 
side growing deeper towards the mouth 
of the coombe. The main road to the 
house goes up the coombe, passing under 
the eastern scarp, but winding away from 
it here and there to obtain a better foot- 
ing. The old house, facing down the 
hill, stands so close to the head of the 
coombe, that there is not more than an 
acre or so of land behind and between it 
and the crest, and this is partly laid out 
as a courtyard, partly occupied by out- 
buildings, stables, and. so on, and the 
ruinous keep, ingloriously used as a lime- 
kiln; while the rest of the space is 
planted in and out with spruce and birch 
trees, and anything that will grow there, 
Among them winds a narrow outlet to 
the upper and open Downs — too steep a 
way for carriage-wheels, but somethin 
in appearance betwixt a bridle-path an 
a timber-track, such as is known in those 
— by the old English name, a “bos- 
tall. 

As this led to no dwelling-house for 
miles and miles away, but only to the 
crown of the hills and the desolate tract 
of sheep-walks, ninety-nine visitors out 
of a hundred to the house came up the 
coombe, so that Alice from her flower- 
, ap commanding the course of the 

rive from the plains, could nearly always 
foresee the approach of any interruption. 
Here she had pretty seats under labur- 
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nums, and even a bower of jessamine, 
and a noble view all across the weald, 
even to the range of the North Downs; 
so that it was a pleasant place for all who 
love soft sward and silence, and have 
time to enjoy that very rare romance of 
the seasons —a hot English summer. 

Only there was one sad drawback. 
Lady Valeria’s windows straightly over- 
looked this pleasant spot, and Lady Va- 
leria never could see why she should not 
overlook everything. Beyond and above 
all other things, she took it as her own 
special duty to watch her dear grand- 
daughter Alice ; and now in her eighty- 
second year she was proud of her eye- 
sight, and liked to prove its power. 

“ Here they come again!” cried Alice, 
talking to herself or her rake and trowel ; 
“will they never be content? I told 
them on Monday that I knew nothing, 
and they will not believe it. I have a 
great mind to hide myself in my hole, 
like that poor rag and bone boy. It goes 
beyond my patience quite to be cross- 
examined and not believed.” 

Those whom she saw coming up the 
steep road at struggling and panting in- 
tervals, were her three good cousins 
fromm the Rectory — Caroline, Margaret, 
and Cecil Hales ; rather nice-looking and 


active girls, resembling their father in 
face and frame, and their excellent moth- 


er in their spiritual parts. The decorat- 
ed period of young ladies, the time of 
wearing great crosses and starving, and 
sticking as a thorn in the flesh of man- 
kind, lay as yet in the happy future. A 
parson’s daughters were as yet content 
to leave the parish to their father, help- 
ing him only in the Sunday-school, and 
for the rest of the week minding their 
own dresses, or some delicate jobs of 
pastry, or gossip. . 

Though Alice had talked so of running 
away, she knew quite well that she never 
could do it, unless it were for a childish 
joke ; and swiftly she was leaving now 
the pretty and petty world of childhood, 
sinking into that distance whence the 
failing years recover it. Therefore, in- 
stead of running away, she ran down the 
hill to meet her cousins, for truly she 
liked them decently. 

“Oh, you dear, how are you? How 
‘wonderfully good to come to meet us! 
Madge, I shall be jealous in a moment if 
you kiss my Alice so. Cecil—what are 
_ thinking of? Why, you 
kissed your cousin Alice !” 

“Oh yes, you have all done it very 
snicely. What more could I wish?” 


never 
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said Alice ; “ but what could have made 
you come up the hill, so early in the day, 
dears ?” 

“ Well, you know what dear mamma 
is. She really fancied that we might 
seem (now there is so much going on) 
really unkind and heartless, unless we 
came up to see how you were. Papa 
would have come; but he feels it so 
steep, unless he is coming up to dinner; 
and the pony, you know Oh she did 
such a thing! The wicked little dear, 
she got into the garden, and devoured 
£10 worth of the grand new flower, just 
introduced by the Duchess ‘ Dallia,’ or 
‘ Dellia,’ I can’t spell the name. And 
mamma was so upset that both of them 
have been unwell ever since.” 

‘*Oh, Dahlias!” answered Alice, 
whose grapes were rather sour, because 
her father had refused to buy any; 
“flaunty things in my opinion. But 
Caroline, Madge, and Cecil, have you 
ever set eyes On my new rose?” 

Of course they all ran to behold the 
new rose; which was no other than the 
“ Persian yellow,” a beautiful stranger, 
not yet athome. The countless petals of 
brilliant yellow folding inward full of 
light, and the dimple in the centre, shy of 
yielding inlet to its virgin gold, and then 
the delicious fragrance, too refined for 
random sniffers,—these and other de- 
lights found entry into the careless be- 
holder’s mind. 

“It makes one think of astrologers,” 
cried Caroline Hales; “I declare it does ! 
Look at all the little stars! It is quite 
like a celestial globe.” 

**So it is, I do declare!” said Madge. 
But Cecil shook her head. She was the 
youngest, and much the prettiést, and by 
many degrees the most elegant of the 
daughters of the Rectory. Cecil had her 
own opinion about many things; but 
waited till it should be value. 

“It is much more like a cowslip-ball,” 
Alice answered, carelessly. “Come into 
my bower now. And then we can all of 
us go to sleep.” 

The three girls were a little hot and 
thirsty, after their climb of the chalky 
road; and a bright spring ran through 
the bower, as they knew, ready to harmo- 
nize with sherbet, sherry-wine, or even 
shrub itself, as had once been proved by 
Hilary. 

“How delicious this is! How truly 
sweet!” cried the eldest and perhaps 
most loquacious Miss Hales; “and how 
nice of you always to keepa glass! A 
spring is such a rarity on these hills; 
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papa says it comes from a different 
stratum. What a stratum is, I have no 
idea. It ought to be straight, one may 
safely say that; bat it always seems to be 
crooked. Now, can you explain that, 
darling Alice? You are so highly taught, 
and so clever!” 

*“ Now, we don’t want a lecture,” said 
Madge, the blunt one; “the hill is too 
steep to have that at the top. Alice 
knows everything, no doubt, in the way 
of science, and all that. But what we 
are dying to know is what became of that 
grand old astrologer’s business.” 

“This is the seventh or eighth time 
now,” Alice answered, hard at bay; 
“that you will keep on about some little 
thing that the servants are making moun- 
tains of. My father best knows what it 
is. Let us goto his room and ask him.” 

“Qh no, dear! oh no, dear! How 
could we do that? What would dear 
uncle say tous? But come, now tell us. 
You do know something. Why are you 
so mysterious? Mystery is a thing alto- 
gether belonging to the dark ages, now. 
We have heard such beautiful stories 
that we cannot manage to sleep at night 
without knowing what they are all about. 
Now, do tell us everything. You may 
just as well tell us every single thing. 
We are sure to find it all out, you know: 
and then we shall all be down on you. 
Among near relations, dear mamma says, 
there is nothing to compare with candour.” 

“Don’t you see, Alice,” Madge broke 
in, “ we are sure to know sooner or later ; 
and how can it matter which it is ?” 

“To be sure,” answered Alice, “it 
cannot matter. And so you shall all 
know, later.” 

This made the three sisters look a lit- 
tle at one another, quietly. And then, 
as a desperate resource, Madge, the 
rough one, laid eyes upon Alice, and, 
with a piercing look, exclaimed, “ You 
don’t even understand what it means 
yourself !” 

“Of course, I do not,” answered 
Alice; “how many times have I told 
you so, yet you always want further par- 
ticulars! Dear cousins, now you must 
be satisfied with a conclusion of your 
own.” 

, “TI cannot at all see that,” said Caro- 
ine. 

“ Really, you are too bad,” cried Marga- 
ret. 

“Do you think that this is quite fair?” 
asked Cecil. 

‘** You are too many for me, all of you,” 
Alice answered, steadfastly. “ Suppose 
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I came to your house and pried into some 
piece of gossip about you that I had 
picked up in the village. Would you 
think that I had a right to do it?” 

“ No, dear, of course not. But nobody 
dares to gossip about us, you know. 
Papa would very soon stop all that.” 

“Of course + would. And because 
my father is too high-minded to meddle 
with it,am I to be questioned perpetu- 
ally? Come in, Caroline, come in, Mar- 
garet, come in, dear Cecil ; I know where 
papa is, and then you can ask him all 
about it.” 

“T have three little girls at their first 
sampler, such little sweets !” said Caro- 
line; “I only left them for half an hour, 
because we felt sure you must want us, 
darling. It now seems as if you could 
hold your own in a cross-stitch we must 
not penetrate. It is nothing to us. 
What could it be? Only don’t come, for 
goodness’ sake, don’t come rushing down 
the hill, dear creature, to implore our 
confidence suddenly.” 

“ Dear creature!” cried Alice, for the 
moment borne beyond her young self-pos- 
session — “I am not quite accustomed to 
old women’s words. Nobody shall call 
me a ‘dear creature’ except my father 
(who knows better) and poor old Nancy 
Stilgoe.” 

“Now, don’t be vexed with them,” 
Cecil stopped to say in a quiet manner, 
while the two other maidens tucked 
up their skirts, and down the hill went, 
rapidly ; “they never meant to vex you, 
Alice ; only you yourself must feel how 
dreadfully tantalizing it is to hear such 
sweet things as really made us afraid of 
our own shadows ; and then to be told 
not to ask any questions ! ” 

“IT am sorry if I have been rude to 
your sisters,” the placable Alice an- 
swered; “but it is so vexatious of them 
that they doubt my word so. Now, tell 
me what you have heard. It is wonder- 
ful how any foolish story spreads.” 

“We heard, on the very best authority, 
that the old astrologer appeared to you, 
descending from the comet in a fire-bal- 
loon, and warned you to prepare for the 
judgment-day, because the black-death 
would destroy in one night every soul in 
Coombe Lorraine; and as soon as you 
heard it you fainted away, and Sir Roland 
ran up and found you lying, as white as 
wax, in a shroud made out of the ancient 
gentleman’s long foreign cloak.” 

“Then, beg cousin Caroline’s pardon 
for me. No wonder she wanted to hear 
more. And I must not be touchy about 
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my veracity, after lying in my shroud so 
long. But truly I cannot tell you a word 
to surpass what you have heard already ; 
nor even to come up to it. There was 
not one single wonderful thing —not 
enough to keep up the interest. I was 
bitterly disappointed ; and so, of course, 
was every one.” 

“Cousin Alice,” Cecil answered, look- 
ing at her pleasantly, ‘‘ you are different 
from us, or, at any rate, from my sisters. 
You scarcely seem to know the way to tell 
the very smallest of small white lies. I 
am very sorry always; still I must tell 
some of them.” 

“No, Cecil, no. You need tell none; 
if you only make up your mind not to do 
it. You are but a very little older than I 
am, and surely you might begin afresh. 
Suppose you say at your prayers in the 
morning, ‘Lord, let me tell no lie to- 
day ! 9” 

“Now, Alice, you know that I never 
could do it. When I know that I mean 
to tell ever so many; how could I hope 
to be answered? No doubt I am a story- 
teller — just the same as the rest of us ; 
and to pray against it, when I mean to do 
it, would be a very double-faced thing.” 

“To be sure it would. It never struck 
me in that particular way before. But 
Uncle Struan must know best what 
ought to be done in your case.” 

“We must not make a fuss of trifles,” 
Cecil answered, prudently; “papa can 
always speak for himself ; and he means 
to come up the hill to do it, if Mr. Gate’s 
pony is at home. And now! must run 
after them, or Madge will call me a little 
traitor. Oh, here papa comes, I do de- 
clare. Good-bye, darling, and don’t be 
vexed.” 

“ It does seem a little too bad,” thought 
Alice, as the portly form of the rector, 
mounted on a borrowed pony, came round 
the corner at the bottom of the coombe, 
near poor Bonny’s hermitage — “a little 
too bad that nothing can be done without 
its being chattered about. And I know 
how annoyed papa will be, if Uncle Struan 
comes plaguing him again. We cannot 
even tell what it means ourselves ; and 
whatever it means, it concerns us only. 
I do think curiosity is the worst, though 
it may be the smallest vice. He expects 
to catch me, of course, and get it all out of 
me as he declared he would. But sharp as 
his eyes are, I don’t believe he can have 
managed to spy me yet. I will off to my 
rockwork, and hide myself, till I see the 
heels of his pony going sedately down the 
hill again.” 
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With these words, she disappeared ; 
and when the good rector had mounted 
the hill, “Alice, Alice!” resounded 
vainly from the drive among the shrubs 
and flowers, and echoed from the ram- 
parts of the coombe. 


CHAPTER XX. 


ONE part of Coombe Lorraine is fa- 
mous fora seven-fold echo, connected 
by tradition with a tale of gloom and ter- 
ror. Mr. Hales, being proud of his voice, 
put this echo through all its peals, or 
chime of waning resonance. It could not 
quite answer, “ How do you do?” with 
“Very well, Pat, and the same to you ” — 
and its tone was rather melancholy than 
sprightly, as some echoes are. But of 
course a great deal depended on the 
weather, as well as on the time of day. 
Echo, for the most part, sleeps by day- 
light, and strikes her gong as the sun 
goes down. 

Failing of any satisfaction here, the 
Rev. Struan Hales rode on. “Ride on, 
ride on!” was his motto always; and he 
seldom found it fail. Nevertheless, as 
he rang the bell (which he was at last 
compelled to do), he felt in the crannies 
of his heart some wavers as to the job he 
was come upon. A coarse nature often 
despises a fine one, and yet is most truly 
afraid of it. Mr. Hales believed that in 
knowledge of the world he was entitled 
to teach Sir Roland; and yet he could 
not help feeling how calmly any imperti- 
nence would be stopped. 

The clergyman found his brother-in- 
law sitting alone, as he was too fond of 
doing, in his little favourite book-room, 
walled off from the larger and less com- 
fortable library. Sir Roland was begin- 
ning to yield more and more to the gen- 
tle allurements of solitude. Some few 
months back he had lost the only friend 
with whom he had ever cared to inter- 
change opinions, a learned parson of the 
neighbourhood, an antiquary, and an ele- 
gant scholar. And ever since that he 
had been sinking deeper and deeper into 
the slough of isolation and privacy. For 
hours he now would sit alone, with books 
before him, yet seldom heeded, while he 
mused and meditated, or indulged in 
visions mingled of the world he read of 
and the world he had to deal with. As 
no less an authority than Dr. Johnson 
has it — “ This invisible riot of the mind, 
this secret prodigality of being, is secure 
from detection, and fearless of reproach. 
The dreamer retires to his apartment, 
shuts out the cares and interruptions of 
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mankind, and abandons himself to his 
own fancy.” And again —“ This cap- 
tivity it is necessary for every man to 
break, who has any desire to be wise or 
useful. To regain liberty, he must find 
the means of flying from himself; he 
must, in opposition to the Stoic precept, 
teach his desires to fix upon external 
things ; he must adopt the joys and the 
pains of others,and excite in his mind 
the want of social pleasures and amicable 
communication.” 

Sir Roland Lorraine was not quite so 
bad as the gentleman above depicted; 
still he was growing so like him that he 
was truly sorry to see the jovial face of 
his brother-in-law. For his mind was 
set out upon a track of thought, which it 
might have pursued until dinner-time. 
But, of course, he was much too courteous 
to show any token of interruption. 

* Roland, I must have you out of this. 
My dear fellow, what are you coming to? 
Books, books, books! As if you did not 
know twice too much already! Even I 
find my flesh falling away from me, the 
very next day after I begin to punish it 
with reading.” 

“ That very remark occurs in the book 
which I have just put down. Struan, let 
me read it to you.” 


“T thank you greatly, but would rather 


not. It is in Latin or Greek, of course. 
I could not do my duty as I do, if I did 
itin those dead languages. But I have 
the rarest treat for you; and I borrowed 
a pony to come and fetch you. Sucha 
badger you never saw! Sir Remnant is 
coming to see it, and so is old General 
Jakes, and adozen more. We allow an 
hour for that, and then we have a late 
dinner at six o’clock. My daughters 
came up the hill to fetch your young 
Alice to see the sport. But they had 
some blaze-up about some trifle, as the 
chittish creatures are always doing. And 
so pretty Alice perhaps will lose it. 
Leave them to their own ways, say 1; 
leave them to their own ways, Sir Ro- 
land. They are sure to cheat us, either 
way ; and they may just as well cheat us 
pleasantly.” 

“You take a sensible view of it, ac- 
cording to what your daughters are,” 
Sir Roland answered, more sharply than 
he either meant or could maintain ; and 
immediately he was ashamed of himself. 
But Mr. Hales was not thin of skin ; and 
he knew that his daughters were true to 
him. “ Well, well,” he replied; “as I 
said before, they are full of tricks. At 
their age and sex it must be so. Buta 
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better and kinder team of maids is not to 
be found in thirteen parishes. Speak to 
the contrary who will.” 

“I know that they are very good girls,” 
Sir Roland answered kindly; “ Alice 
likes them very much; and so does 
everybody.” . 

“That is enough to show what they 
are. Nobody ever likes anybody, without 
a great deal of cause for it. They must 
have their faults of course, we know; 
and they may not be quite butter-lipped, 

ou know —still I should like to see a 

etter lot, take them in and out, and al- 
together. Now you must come and see 
Fox draw that badger. I have ten good 
guineas upon it with Jakes; Sir Rem- 
nant was too shy to stake. And I wanta 
thoroughly impartial judge. You never 
would refuse me, Roland, now ?” 

“Yes, Struan, yes; you know well that 
I will. You know that I hate and despise 
cruel sports. And it is no compliment 
to invite me, when you know that I will 
not come.” 

“T wish I had stayed at the bottom of 
the hill, where that young scamp of a 
boy lives. When will you draw that 
badger, Sir Roland, the pest of the 
Downs, and of all the county ?” 

“‘Struan, the boy is not half so bad as 
might be expected of him. I have 
thought once or twice that I ought to 
have him taught, and fed, and civilized.” 

“Send him to me, and I’ll civilize him. 
A born little poacher! I have scared 
all the other poachers with the comtat; 
but the little thief never comes to church. 
Four pair Of birds, to my knowledge, 
nested in John Gate’s veitches, and 
hatched well, too, for I spoke to John — 
where are they? Can you tell me where 
they are?” 

“Well, Struan, I give you the shoot- 
ing, of course ; but I leave it to you to 
look after it. But it does seem too cruel 
to kill the birds, before they can fly, for 
you to shoot them.” 

“Cruel! I call it much worse than ' 
cruel. Such things would never be 
dreamed of upon a properly managed 
property.” 

“You are going a little too far,” said 
Sir Roland, with one of his very peculiar 
looks ; and his brother-in-law drew back 
at once, and changed the subject clum- 
sily. 

«The shooting will do well enough, 
Sir Roland; I think, however, that you 
may be glad of my opinion upon other 
matters. And that had something to do 
with my coming.” 
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“Oh, I thought that you came about 
the badger, Struan. But what are these, 
even more serious matters ?” 

“Concerning your dealings with the 
devil, Roland. Of course, I never listen 
to anything foolish. Still, for the sake of 
my parish, I am bound to know what your 
explanation is. I have not much faith in 
witchcraft, though in that perhaps I am 
heterodox ; but we are bound to have 
faith in the devil, I hope.” 

“ Your hope does you credit,” Sir Ro- 
land answered; “but for the moment I 
fail to see how I am concerned with this 
prthodoxy.” 

“ Now, my dear fellow, my dear fellow, 
you know as well as I do what I mean. 
Of course there is a great deal of exag- 
geration; and knowing you so well, I 
have taken on myself to deny a great part 
of what people say. But you know the 
old proverb, ‘ No smoke without fire ;’ 
and [ could defend you so much better, 
if I knew what really has occurred. And 
besides all that, you must feel, I am sure, 
that you are not treating me with that 
candour which our long friendship and 
close connection entitle me to expect 
from you.” 

“Your last argument is the only one 
requiring any answer. Those based on 
and even parochial 


religious, social, 
grounds, do not apply to this case at all. 
But I should be sorry to vex you, Struan, 
or keep from you anything you claim to 


know inright of your dear sister. This 
matter, however, is so entirely confined 
to those of our name only, at the same 
time so likely to charm all the gossips 
who have made such wild guesses about 
it, and after all it is such a trifle except to 
a superstitious mind; that I may trust 
your good sense to be well content to 
ear no more about it, until it comes into 
action —if it ever should do so.” 

“ Very well, Sir Roland, of course you 
know best. I am the last man in the 
world to intrude into family mysteries. 
And my very worst enemy (if I have one) 
would never dream of charging me with 
the vice of curiosity.” 

“Of course not. And therefore you 
will be well pleased that we should drop 
this subject. Will you take white wine, 
or red wine, Struan? Your kind and 
good wife was quite ready to scold me, 
for having forgotten my duty in that, the 
last time you came up the hill.” 

“ Ah, then I walked. But to-day I am 
riding. I thank you, I thank you, Sir 
Roland ; but the General and Sir Rem- 
nant are waiting for me.” 
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“And, most important of all, the 
badger. Good-bye, Struan; I shall see 
you soon.” 

“] hardly know whether you will or 
not,” the rector answered testily ; “this 
is the time when those cursed poachers 
scarcely allow me a good night’s rest. 
And to come up this hill and hear noth- 
ing atthe top! It is too bad at my time 
of life! After two services every Sun- 
day, to have to be gamekeeper all the 
week !” 

“ At your time of life !” said Sir Roland, 
kindly: “why, you are the youngest man 
in the parish, so far as life and spirits go. 
To-day you are not yourself at all. 
Struan, you have not sworn one good 
round oath!” 

“ Well, what can you expect, Roland, 
with these confounded secrets held over 
one? I feel myself many pegs down to- 
day. And that pony trips so abominably. 
Perhaps, after all, I might take one glass 
of red wine before I go down the hill.” 

“It is a duty you owe to the parish. 
Now come, and let me try to find Alice 
to wait upon you. Alice is always so 
glad to see you.” 

“And I am always so glad to see her. 
How narrow your doors are in these old 
houses ! Those Normans must have been 
a skewer-shouldered lot. Now, Roland, 
if I have said anything harsh, you will 
make all allowance for me, of course ; be- 
cause you know the reason.” 

* You mean that you are a little disap- 
pointed ——” 

“ Not a bit of it. Quite the contrary. 
But after such weather as we have had, 
and nothing but duty, duty, to do, one is 
apt to get a little crotchety. What kind 
of sport can be got anywhere? The 
landrail-shooting is over, of course, and 
the rabbits are running in families ; the 
fish are all sulky, and the water low, and 
the sea-trout not come up yet. There 
are no young hounds fit to handle yet ; 
and the ground cracks the heels of a de- 
cent hack. One’s mouth only waters at 
oiling a gun ; all the best of the cocks are 
beginning to mute ; and if one gets up a 
badger-bait, to lead to a dinner-party, 
people will come, and look on, and make 
bets, and then tell the women how cruel 
it was! And with all the week thus, I 
am always expected to say something new 
every Sunday morning!” 

“ Nay, nay, Struan. Come now; we 
have never expected that of you. But 
here comes Alice from her gardening 
work! Now, she does look well; don’t 
you think she does ?” 
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*“ Not a rose in June, but a rose in 
May!” the rector answered gallantly, 
kissing his hand to his niece, and then 
with his healthy bright lips saluting her : 
“you grow more and more like your 
mother, darling. Ah, when I think of 
the bygone days, before I had any wife, 
or daughters, things occur to me that 
never 

“Go and bait your badger, Struan, 
after one more glass of wine.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


NATURE appears to have sternly willed 
that no man shall keep a secret. There 
is a monster here and there to be discov- 
ered capable of not even whispering any- 
thing; but he ought to expect to be 
put aside in our estimate of humanity. 
And lest he should be so, the powers 
above provide him, for the most part, 
with a wife of truly fecund loquacity. 

A word is enough on such parlous 
themes ; and the least said the soonest 
mended. What one of us is not exceed- 
ingly wise, in his own or his wife’s 
opinion? What one of us does not pre- 
tend to be as “reticent” as Minerva’s 
owl, and yet in his heart confess that a 
secret is apt to fly out of his bosom? 

Nature is full of rules; and if the 


above should happen to be one of 
them, it was illustrated in the third at- 
tack upon Sir Roland’s secrecy. For 
scarcely had he succeeded in baffling, 


without offending, his brother-in-law, 
when a servant brought him a summons 
from his mother, Lady Valeria. 
According to all modern writers, 
whether of poetry or prose, in our admir- 
able language, the daughter of an earl is 
always lovely, graceful, irresistible, al- 
most to as great an extent as she is un- 
attainable. This is but a natural homage 
on the part of nature to a power so far 
above her; so that this daughter of an 
Earl of Thanet had been, in every oat- 
ward point, whatever is delightful. Nei- 
ther had she shown any slackness in 
turning to the best account these nota- 
ble things in her favour. In short, she 
had been a very beautiful woman, and had 
employed her Sonate well, in having her 
own will and way. She had not married 
well, it is true, in the opinion of her 
compeers ; but she had pleased herself, 
and none could say that she had lowered 
her family. The ancestors of Lord Tha- 
net had held in villeinage of the Lor- 
raines, some three or four hundred years 
after the Conquest, until from being 
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under so mag arace they managed to 
get over them. 

Lady Valeria knew all this; and feel- 
ing, as all women feel, the ownership of 
her husband (active, or passive, which- 
ever it be), she threw herself into the 
nest of Lorraine, and having no portion, 
waived all other obligation to parental 
ties. This was a noble act on her part, 
as her hushand always said. He, Sir 
Roger Lorraine, lay under her thumb, as 
calmly as need be ; yet was pleased as 
the birth of children gave some distri- 
bution of pressure. For the lady ruled 
the house, and lands, and all that was 
therein, as if she had brought them under 
her settlement. 

Although Sir Roger had now been 
sleeping, for a good many years, with his 
fathers, his widow, Lady Valeria, showed 
no sign of any preparation for sleeping 
with her mothers. Now in her eighty- 
second year, this lady was as brisk and 
active, at least in mind if not in body, as 
half a century ago she had been. Many 
good stories (and some even true) were 
told concerning her doings and sayings 
in the time of her youth and beauty. Do- 
ings were always put first, because for 
these she was more famous, having the 
wit of ready action more than of rapid 
words perhaps. And yet in the latter 
she was not slack, when once she had 
taken up the quiver of the winged poison. 
She had seen so much of the world, and 
of the loftiest people that dwell there- 
in —so far at least as they were to be 
found at the Court of George the Second 
—that she sat in an upper stratum now 
over all she had to deal with. And yet 
she was not of a narrow mind, when un- 
folded out of her creases. Her suite of 
rooms was the bestin the house, of all 
above the ground-floor at least ; and now 
she was waiting to receive her son, with 
her usual little bit of state. For the last 
five years she had ceased to appear at 
the table where once she ruled supreme ; 


; and the servants, who never had blessed — 


her before, blessed her and themselves 
for that happy change. For she would 
have her due, as firmly and fairly (if not 
a trifle more so), as and than she gave 
the same to others, if undemanded. 

In her upright seat she was now be- 
ginning — not to chafe, for such a thing 
would have been below her —but rather 
to feel her sense of right and duty (as 
owing to herself) becoming more and 
more grievous to her the longer she was 
kept waiting. She had learned long ago 
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that she could not govern her son as ab- 
solutely as she was wont to rule his fa- 
ther; and having a clearer perception 
of her own will than of any large princi- 
ples, whenever she found him immova- 
ble, she set the cause down as prejudice. 
Yet by feeling her way among these pre- 
judices carefully, and working filial duty 
hard, and flying as a last resort to the 
stronghold of her many years, she pretty 
nearly always managed to get her own 
way in everything. 

But few of those who pride themselves 
on their knowledge of the human face 
would have perceived in this lady’s fea- 
tures any shape of steadfast will. Per- 
haps the expression had passed away, 
while the substance settled inwards ; but 
however that may have been, her face 
was pleasant, calm, and gentle. Her 
manner also to all around her was cour- 
teous, kind, and unpretending ; and peo- 
ple believed her to have no fault, until 
they began to deal with her. Her eyes, 


not overhung with lid, but delicately set 
and shaped, were still bright, and of a 
pale blue tint; her forehead was not re- 
markably large, but straight and of beau- 
tiful outline ; while the filaments of fine 
wrinkles took, in some lights, a cast of 
silver from snowy silkiness of hair. 


For 
still she had abundant hair, that crown of 
glory to old age; and like a young girl, 
she still took pleasure in having it drawn 
through the hands, and done wisely, and 
tired to the utmost vantage. 

Sir Roland came into his mother’s 
room with his usual care and diligence. 
She with ancient courtesy rose from her 
straight-backed chair, and offered him 
one little hand, and smiled at him; and 
from the manner of that smile he knew 
that she was not by any means pleased, 
but thought it as well to conciliate him. 

“Roland, you know that I never pay 
heed,” she began, with a voice that 
shook just a little, “to rumours that 
reach me through servants, or even al- 
low them to think of telling me.” 

“ Dear mother, of course you never do. 
Such a thing would be far beneath you.” 

“ Well, well, you might wait till I have 
spoken, Roland, before you begin to 
judge me. If I listen to nothing I must 
be quite unlike all the other women in 
the world.” 

**And so you are. How well you ex- 
press it! At last you begin to perceive, 
my dear mother, what I perpetually urge 
in vain — your own superiority.” 

What man’s mother can be expected 
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to endure mild irony, even half so well as 
his wife would ? 

“ Roland, this manner of speech, —I 
know not what to call it, but I have heard 
of it among foreign people years ago, — 
whatever it is, I beg you not to catch it 
from that boy Hilary.” 

“Poetical justice!” Sir Roland ex- 
claimed ; for his temper was always in 
good control, by virtue of varied humour ; 
“this is the self-same whip wherewith I 
scourged little Alice quite lately! Only 
I feel that I was far more just.” 

“ Roland, you are always just. You 
may not be always wise, of course ; but 
justice you have inherited from your dear 
father, and from me. And this is the 
reason why I wish to know what is the 
meaning of the strange reports, which al- 
most any one, except myself, would have 
been sure to go into, or must have been 
told of long ago. Your thorough truth- 
fulness know. And you have no chance 
to mislead me now.” 

“TI will imitate, though perhaps I can- 
not equal, your candour, my dear mother, 
by assuring you that I greatly prefer to 
keep my own counsel in this matter.” 

“Roland, is that your answer? You 
admit that there is something important, 
and you refuse to let your own mother 
know it!” 

“Excuse me, but I do not remember 
saying anything about ‘importance. I 
am not superstitious enough to suppose 
that the thing can have any importance.” 

“Then why should you make such a 
fuss about it? Really, Roland, you are 
sometimes very hard to understand.” 

“IT was not aware that I had madea 
fuss,” Sir Roland answered, gravely ; 
“but if I have, I will make no more. 
Now, my dear mother, what did you think 
of that extraordinary bill of Bottler’s ?” 

“ Bottler, the pigman, is a rogue,” said 
her ladyship, peremptorily; “his father 
was a rogue before him ; and those things 
run in families. But surely you cannot 
suppose that this is the proper way to 
treat the subject.” 

“To my mind a most improper way — 
to condemn a man’s bill, on the ground 
that his father transmitted the right to 
overcharge !” 

“ Now, my dear son,” said Lady Va- 
leria, who never called him her son at all, 
unless she was put out with him, and her 
“dear son” only when she was at the ex- 
tremity of endurance—“my dear son, 
these are sad attempts to disguise the 
real truth from me. The truth I am en- 
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titled to know, and the truth I am re- 
solved to know. And I think that you 
might have paid me the compliment of 
coming for my advice before.” 

Finding her in this state of mind, and 
being unable to deny the justice of her 
claim, Sir Roland was fain at last to 
make a virtue of necessity, while he mar- 
velled (as so many have done) at the craft 
of people in spying things, and espying 
them always wrongly. 

“Ts that all?” said Lady Valeria, after 
listening carefully; “I thought there 
must have been something a little better 
than that to justify you in making it such 
a mystery. Nothing but a dusty old 
document, and a strange-looking packet, 
or case like a squab! However, I do 
not blame you, my dear Roland, for mak- 
ing so small a discovery. The old 
astrologer appears to me to have grown 
a little childish. Now, as I keep to the 
old-fashioned hours, I will ask you to 
ring the bell for my tea, and while it is 
being prepared you can fetch me the case 
ieoall gan the document to examine.” 

“To be sure, my dear mother, if you 
will only promise to obey the commands 
of the document.” 

* Roland, I have lived too long ever to 
promise anything. You shall read me 
these orders, and then I can judge.” 

“TI will make no fuss about such a 
trifle,’ he answered, with a pleasant 
smile; “of course you will do what is 
honourable.” 

Surely men, although they deny so 
ferociously this impeachment, are open at 
times to at least a little side-eddy of curi- 
osity ; Sir Roland, no doubt, was desirous 
to know what were the contents of that 
old case, which Alice had taken for a 
“dirty cushion,” as it lay at the back of 
the cupboard in the wall; while his hon- 
our would not allow him comfortably to 
disobey the testator’s wish. At the same 
time he felt, every now and then, that to 
treat such a matter in a serious light was 
a proof of superstition, or even childish- 
ness, onhis part. And now, if his mother 
should so regard it, he was not at all sure 
that he ought to take the unpleasant 
course of opposing her. 
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THERE is scarcely to be found in his- 
tory so curious a contrast of civilized 
manners and customs as between the 
Chinese and the European. 

In Europe itself nation differs from na- 
tion rather by shades and degrees than 
by contrast. The French affect onions, 
the Spanish garlic, and the Welshmen 
leeks ; offspring of the same family dif- 
fering only in pungency. Other nations, 
such as Arabs, Turks, Persians, &c., &c., 
offer no similitude in their habits, and 
have little in common with ours. But 
the Chinese run ina sort of parallel of 
violent opposites. As an example, the 
European has decided that ministers of 
religion should wear a costume, and that 
it should be black. Chinese also agree 
that their priests shall wear a distinctive 
habit, but it must be bright yellow. 
Europeans signify their mourning for 
their dead by putting on black raiments ; 
Chinese lament their ancestors by don- 
ning garments of white. The offices of 
chamber-maid, cook, laundress, dress- 
maker, and, in fact, aJl servants’ labour 
where we employ women, are fulfilled by 
men; whereas sailors are for the most 
part women ; and almost everything else 
might be traced as following the rule of 
contrariety. In nothing is this more ex- 
emplified than in the ceremonials attend- 
ing death and burial. Like ourselves, 
the Chinese make the one mighty fact of 
death of stringent importance, but the in- 
evitable act of dying they regard as of 
little moment. The consequent funeral 
operations outvie our own absurdities in 
that line to a pitch which, to our mind, 
approaches lunacy; and, pluming our- 
selves greatly upon our superior ealight- 
enment, we are apt to overlook that it is 
little more than contrast. They believe, 
like Christians, in the resurrectioa of the 
body, and they hold that belief in so de- 
termined a manner that they absolutely 
take more precautions for the preserva- 
tion of: the body when dead than when 
alive; and the money and care lavished 
upon the inanimate clay, bones, or dust, 
is frequently the result of the deprivation 
of the living. Many a Chinese will ex- 
pend his last farthing and go supperless 
to his mat rather than not light the even- 
ing joss-candle upon his little altar in 
honour of his defunct relatives. In the 
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method of the ceremonial of dying they 
differ iz toto from us. Whereas we feel 
it incumbent to surround a death-bed 
with weeping friends and relatives, law- 
yers, doctors, and parson, the Chinese 
most ruthlessly abandon their dying, de- 
terminedly thrust them from their beds, 
drag them from their houses into the 
nearest open space they can find, where 
they have to expire alone as best they 
may, friends and neighbours keeping dis- 
crectly aloof until the last breath has 
been drawn. Thus aninvalid can scarcely 
obtain admission into any house for 
fear he might die before he could be 
ejected again. Women in the hour of 
their direst need are often driven to 
some outside shed or back slum alone. 
No wonder that dead babes are so often 
found. 

A curious and comical incident oc- 
curred at a European friend’s where I 
was stopping. Hearing that there was a 
poor old sick woman living out in the 
forest alone, my friend hired a man and 
wagon to have her brought into the town, 
where she could be attended to. The 


driver declared he knew the place and 
the old woman well, and set out with his 
wagon well lined with paddi-straw. Even- 
ing brought the return of the vehicle. 


but no invalid therein. 

“Why, where is the old woman ?” ex- 
claimed my friend, angrily. “These con- 
founded Coolies are such idiots. Where 
is the old woman ?” 

“Yah, master,” exclaimed the driver, 
holding up his hands deprecatingly. 
“Old piecee woman! muchee sick! 
wantshee makee die!” 

“ Very likely ; but that was exactly the 
reason I sent you to bring her in.” 

“ Ha yah!” screamed the Chinaman, 
in utter despair at such an argument. 
“Wantshee makee die in my wagon! no 
can do, putshee on the road; makee die 
there ; can do.” 

“ Why, you brute!” cried my friend, 
“sive me the whip,” and he jumped into 
the wagon and drove off, leaving the 
owner wringing his hands and his tail in 
anguish. Anda Chinaman’s sorrow is of 
the most ludicrous kind. He bellows, 
and blubbers, and contorts himself, mak- 
ing the most grotesque grimaces, which 
rather affect the risible than the lachry- 
mal sympathies. Our driver’s tribulation 
arose from the idea that should the old 
woman chance to die in his cart it would 
be forever ruined and polluted, and it 
was his only means of livelihood ; never- 
theless, he would have sacrificed it 
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under the superstitious fear of the evil 
which would attend him had such an 
event taken place. Fortunately, the old 
woman was brought in alive, and with 
care recovered, I believe. 

The dying old woman and the be- 
reaved Coolie were merely a threatened 
and small calamity in comparison with 
the dismay and -discomfiture in our es- 
tablishment which took place when the 
cook died. Old Aapong was a most 
trustworthy and careful servant, and 
could cook a very fair European dinner. 
My only prejudice against him arose 
from a suspicion—nay, a conviction — 
that he killed the fowls by scalding them 
to death. It is customary to kill several 
chickens in every establishment each 
day for currie, &c., and it would be a 
lengthy operation to pluck the birds, so 
that they are supposed to be strangled, 
and then dipped into boiling water until 
the feathers drop off. But my impression 
is that the strangling is considered a work 
of supererogation, as the boiling water 
would assuredly kill them, and the China- 
man no doubt reasons like the Irishman, 
and thinks, “ What is the good of killing 
him twice?” On this particular morn- 
ing Aapong came into the parlour to take 
some orders about game which he was to 
purchase from the boats coming from the 
north of China. He was a wary old pur- 
veyor, and always kept on the right side 
of extravagance. Sometimes game was 
very dear, and at others very cheap, and 
he had repeatedly put the question, 
“ How much mississee give for game?” 
and I had left it to his discretion. Barely 
time had elapsed for him to have reached 
his kitchen when our door was violently 
flung open, and in tumbled half a dozen 
servants screaming with terrified ges- 
tures, “ Mississee! mississee! Aapong 
have makee die in the cook-house!” [I 
sprang to my feet and ran across the 
yard into the kitchen. There, stretched 
on his back, lay poor Aapong, motionless 
asin sleep. 1 thought he was ina fit, 
and called for the servants to help to 
raise him and administer to his revival. 
Not one moved an inch, or by abuse or 
entreaty could be induced to come near 
him. They stood resolutely aloof, depre- 
cating with voice and long spider-like 
fingers my meddling with the corpse, and 
lamenting that he had not got out into 
the yard to die instead of dropping down 
in the kitchen. The calamity appeared 
to be, not his death, but his demise in 
the cook-house. In spite of my utmost 
unassisted efforts there came no motion 
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in the body, no quiver of the eyelids, no 
pulsation through the veins; the vital 
spark had indeed fled, and Aapong was 

athered to his ancestors. He had left 

ehind him a scene of confusion, muddle, 
and dismay indescribable. The scene 
was powerfully serio-comic. Like all 
Chinese affairs, it was a jumble of the 
horrible and the absurd. The sublime or 
the pathetic are never prominent. There 
lay the corpse, with nothing of the awe- 
someness of death about it, just with the 
expression upon his funny square face 
which it wore a few minutes ago when he 
was inquiring what he should pay for the 
game. Around were the whole house- 
hold assembled, expressing in their 
quaint grotesque manner their disappoint- 
ment and astonishment, and discovering 
with wonderful fertility the various com- 
plications and misfortunes of the case. 
Who was to move the body? suggested 
one. What a pity he had not stepped 
into the yard, said another. Who was to 
cook the dinner? [t was asad thing he 


had not waited to die until after dinner! 
Here the cook’s boy stole away and hid 
himself, lest he should be required to go 
into the kitchen to prepare the dinner in 
the same room with the dead cook. Who 
was to get his coffin? and they lamented 


his want of prudence in not procuring his 
own coffin,as many Chinese do. Who 
was his nearest relative? They dis- 
cussed that point with great vehemence, 
jerking and twisting of their bodies, and 
digging the air with their long fork-like 
nails. It seemed to me it would be quite 
dangerous to go within reach of them. 
If he was interfered with by any one, 
they said, except his nearest relative, he 
would certainly haunt that audacious in- 
truder, and perhaps torment him during 
the rest of his life. The servants, one 
and all, entreated, conjured me not to 
touch him; and I believe they resolved 
never to set foot in that kitchen again. 
At this period of affairs the cook’s boy 
having, I presume, peeped from his hid- 
ing, beheld his new badjou thrown over 
the face of the deceased. I had wished 
to cover the face, and this cloth had fal- 
len first to my hand. He uttered a yowl 
which startled us all, and went into hys- 
terical lamentations. It was no relief 
that I took it off again. The article was 
ruined, and must be burnt. But still 
above all rose the pressing difficulty 
about the dinner —for whatever hap- 
pens, English people must dine. Finally, 
I cancelled their obligation on that point 
by saying we would dine out, which re- 
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lieved them extremely, as they all re- 
solved to rush out of the house directly 
my back was turned, and leave Aapong 
in solitary possession. One suggeste 

that he should immediately go and search 
for the nearest relative, without whom 
the funeral ceremonies could not com- 
mence; others begged off on various 
pretexts. It was in vain I sent out to 
hire Coolies to come and remove the 
body to amore suitable position. The 
news had flown like wildfire. They 
scampered off in the opposite direction, 
or declared they were engaged. A few 
of the servants lingered out of respect 
for my presence, much wondering what 
spell bound me to stay near the dead 
while they were being drawn irresistibly 
in the opposite direction. This feeling 
does not arise from fear of death or the 
awe which this inscrutable phase of his- 
tory inspires in us. The Chinese are al- 
most indifferent to the phenomenon of 
dissolution, and frequently compass their 
own end when life becomes wearisome. 
A wife sometimes elects to follow her 
husband on the starlit road of death; 
and parents will destroy their offspring 
in times of famine and great distress 
rather than allow them to suffer. Still 
more remarkable is the custom of selling 
their lives in order that they may pur- 
chase the superior advantage of obse- 
quies, which are considered to insure the 
body in safety for the future resurrec- 
tion. 

A wealthy man condemned to death 
will arrange with his gaoler to buy him a 
substitute for a certain sum of money to 
be spent upon the poor wretch’s inter- 
ment and preservation of his body. 
Should he have parents, so much is 
usually paid to them in compensation for 
their son’s life. Chinamen invariably 
help to support their parents ; filial re- 
spect and devotion is the great Chinese 
virtue and religious precept, in which 
they rarely fail. Regarding death as in- 


evitable, he makes the best of a bad bar- 


gain, and cunningly and comically gets 
paid for dying. The wholesale destruc- 
tion of life in this country is greatly the 
result of indifference. Hence the mas- 
sacre of Europeans, so terrible to us, 
seems to them a matter of little moment, 
and they cannot comprehend why we 
should make such a fuss about it. They 
regard our indignant protestation very 
much as we might treat our irate neigh- 
bour whose dog we had shot. 

“ Well, well, be pacified ; if it was such 
a favourite, I am sorry, but it is onlya 
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dog, and there are plenty more. How 
much do you want to be paid for it?” 
“You English think so much of a life,” 
argues the Chinese; “have you not 
plenty of people at home?” Nor do 
they in the least estimate the devotion of 
the Sisters of Charity, who go about 
seeking to save souls by the preserva- 
tion of infant life. If the child has been 
born under an evil star as they think, and 
‘is doomed to misery through bodily ail- 
ment or stress of circumstances, they 
think that the sooner death comes to their 
relief the better. In cases of mere want 
of food the Chinese woman will bring her 
babe and lay it at the door of the Sisters’ 
hospital, as in any other country, know- 
ing it will be taken inand cared for. The 
wanton destruction of infants I believe to 
be greatly exaggerated and misunder- 
stood, and even where the destruction of 
life has been an ascertained fact it would 
appear to be less the effect of cruelty 
than of the small account made of death 
— failing to regard that event as a calam- 
ity or the worst of misfortunes as we do. 
I particularly noticed that Chinese wo- 
men were as fond of their children as any 
other mothers, and were remarkable for 
their tenderness and patience as nurses. 
In the lower classes it is quite common 
to see a woman toiling with a baby tied 
on to her back, and it is the regular cus- 
tom to nurse the child very much longer 
than in Europe—two years or more; 
but with their peculiar notions about 
‘death they prefer to lose the child rather 
‘than see it suffer. Death in China is 
‘awarded as the punishment for the most 
‘trivial offences, and frequently for none 
at all, except being in somebody’s way. 
A story was told to me as a fact, that dur- 
‘ing the visit of one of our royal princes a 
theft was committed of a chain or watch 
‘belonging to the royal guest. The un- 
‘fortunate attendant was caught with the 
property upon him, and, without further 
‘ceremony, his head was chopped off. 
The mandarin in attendance immediately 
announced the tidings to the prince as a 
little delicate attention, showing how de- 
-voted he was in his service. To his as- 
tonishment the Prince expressed his 
great regret that the man’s head had been 
taken off. “Your Highness,” cried the 
obsequious mandarin, bowing to the 
ground, “it shall be immediately put on 
again!” so little did he understand that 
‘the regret was for the life taken, and not 
the severed head. 
In times of insurrection or famine the 
‘mowing down of human life is like corn- 
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stalks at harvest time, appalling to Euro- 
pean ideas. I must confess to a nervous 
shuddering when I stood upon the exe- 
cution ground at Canton —a narrow lane 
or potter’s field — where so many hun- 
dreds had been butchered Jer diem dur- 
ing weeks together, the executioner re- 
quiring the aid of two smiths to sharpen 
his swords, for many of the wretched 
victims were not allowed to be destroyed 
at one fell swoop, but sentenced to be 
“hacked to pieces” by twenty to fifty 
blows. I was informed by a European 
who had travelled much and seen most of 
the frightful side of life, that witnessing 
Chinese executions was more than his 
iron nerves could stand ; and in some of 
the details which he was narrating I was 
obliged to beg him to desist. And yet 
he said there was nothing solemn about 
it, and the spectators looked on amused. 
It was the horrible and the grotesque 
combined. 

To return from this digression to our 
own special dilemma. We reached home 
just in time to see the servants who had to 
be in attendance make a precipitous rush 
in at the gate ; and subsequently, when I 
signified my intention of retiring to rest, 
they accomplished quite as hasty an exit, 
so that I knew that I was alone in the 
place with poor Aapong. As I passed up 
to my room I looked out at the open ve- 
randah ; the moon was shining brightly, as 
a Chinese moon seems to feel it incum- 
bent upon her to shine, for she is regu- 
larly féted and made much of; but now 
her beams fell full upon the cook-house, 
which is always divided fromthe main 
building by a square or yard, and in that 
detachment all the domestics have their 
rooms. But not a living individual was 
within. The silvery light fell on the livid, 
quaint face of Aapong, still bearing the 
inquirendo expression of “How much 
missessee give for the game?” I could 
not turn my gaze away from its anxious 
questioning, and I felt that sleep was out 
of the possible until dawn, when the ser- 
vants would come stealing in. The fol- 
lowing gay a sufficiently near relative ap- 
peared, a coffin was brought, and our ex- 
cook, duly inducted into all the wearables 
he possessed, including six badjous and 
unmentionables, was placed, or I should 
say, crammed therein. All his valuables 
and property were put along with him, 
but his purse being considered too scanty, 
a number of paper coins, made to repre- 
sent real ones, an innocent forgery upon 
the next world, were added,‘so as to make 


‘a handsome display of wealth, just asa 
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lady supplements her real diamonds with 
paste. Chinese pickled ducks, a living 
white cock, tea, and samshoo were taken 
out to the grave. A number of howlers 
and wailers were brought in, but in con- 
sideration for my feelings they con- 
strained their lamentations and praise of 
Aapong toa sotto voce until they got to 
some distance. Our last difficulty arose 
as to the manner of getting defunct out 
of the house, as it is considered most in- 
auspicious to bring a corpse through a 
doorway, and when a person dies in a 
house it is usual to erect a scaffolding 
outside the window, from whence the 
coffin slides down. Unfortunately, all 
the windows of the servants’ quarters were 
upon the yard, from whence there was no 
exit except through the house. We nat- 
urally objected to allow the drawing-room 
windows to be made the medium of 
transit of Aapong into the regions of bliss, 
therefore with an infinity of precautions 
he was carried out vd the door. We had 


much difficulty in procuring a new cook 
to occupy his place, and then only by sac- 
rificing the kitchen and turning it into a 
lumber room. No great matter, for the 
Chinese cook over a few embers in small 
earthenware pots, each dish having a little 


fire of its own. The cook sets up his ap- 
paratus anywhere in a few minutes. 
Even this compromise did not satisfy the 
cook’s boy, who laboured under the pain- 
ful conviction that Aapong, having been 
taken out by the door, would assuredly, 
on some moonlight night, be seen re-en- 
tering by it, and having just received his 
wages he absconded, abandoning the de- 
filed badjou, and was heard of no more. 
Not less contrasting with ours are their 
mortuary processions and mausoleums. 
The former, like all Chinese marches, are 
a heterogeneous gathering of incongruous 
objects. Ragged, semi-clad Coolies stag- 
gering along without order or precision, 
bearing the most singular burdens ; the 
dead person with the white fowl fluttering 
ahead, trays with baked meats, perhaps a 
whole pig, and ducks, heaps of paper 
money in baskets, clothes, shoes, both 
real and made of paper, trays of cakes, 
umbrellas, fans, &c. The friends, car- 
ried in chairs, wrapped in white cloths, 
only their eyes and nose appearing, look 
like so many corpses going to their own 
funerals ; and it would be too tedious to 
enumerate the objects which do go to a 
Chinese interment. The general effect 
is comic rather than solemn, lively rather 
than sad, disorderly rather than methodi- 
cal. Their sepultures differ from ours in 
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form and size. Whilst, on the one hand, 
our tombs, graves, monuments, &c., are 
formed in angles, squares, and oblongs, 
the Chinese last resting-places are built in 
curves, semi-circles, horse-shoes. Whilst 
we usually consider that eight feet by four 
of earth is enough for any one when he is 
dead, the Chinese needs a freehold of an 
acre or two for his post-mortem habita- 
tion, which is built into a series of round 
yards, horse-shoe chambers, according to 
his rank and wealth. 

A stranger finding himself outside 
Canton walls, and following one of the 
pathways, for there are no roads, as there 
is nothing but Coolie traffic, would be 
perfectly mystified as to the probable 
use of the six or eight miles of build- 
ings which he sees glittering white in 
the sunshine on the side of the moun- 
tain. They could scarcely be fortifica- 
tions, for they are the wrong way about ; 
neither could they be houses, for they 
present the remarkable difference that 
Chinese houses are all outside and no in- 
side ; these are all inside and no outside, 
being built on the slope of the hill. The 
mas ry is very solid, and a great deal of 
marble is used, so that the general effect 
is very curious. Whilst we are fond of 
shrouding our graveyards with weeping 
willow, cypress, and the crape-like ti- 
lentia, and selecting damp, shady spots, 
the Celestials are most fastidious in their 
choice of a Jocale. It must bea bright 
sunny site, where no shadow ever falls, 
which rises up so as to catch the first 
kiss of Aurora, and the breath of some 
zephyr blowing from a certain quarter. 
They have a regular professional testor, 
diviner, or seer, whose business it is to 
search out these specially favoured spots 
fora dead Chinaman’s abode. When any 
great mandarin is to be the occupant, 
months frequently elapse before a suf- 
ficiently salubrious position can be fixed 
upon. We often used to meet these 
species of wizards wandering over the 
hills, or standing stock-still until some 
inspiration visited them, or probing the 
earth with a wand like mineral-seekers 
for ore. One of the most striking and 
interesting parts of this lugubrious sub- 
ject is the death cities inhabited by the 
dead only. They are usually situated a 
few miles from the living ones, and have 
no parallel that I know of anywhere. I 
shall essay to convey an idea of the one 
outside of Canton, which I visited in 
company of a friend thoroughly versed in 
Chinese matters. We set out in cha'rs, 
or rather oblong boxes with a seat “a, 
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borne on the shoulders of two or four 
Coolies who trip away with their burden 
at a sort of trot. It was a bright, beau- 
tiful morning, the weather being just suf- 
ficiently cool to be enjoyable. As I have 
remarked, there are no roads around 
Canton, and no need for any, as there are 
neither carriages nor horses. Thus the 
pathway is only made wide enough for 
one foot-passenger. Chinese always walk 
like Red Indians in single file. Some- 
times this track is a mere ridge between 
two paddi fields lying under water, some- 
times skirting the side of the hill, or on 
the border of one of the innumerable 
streams of water which intersect Canton 
like a tangle of silver braid ; but every 
scrap of land is cultivated to its utmost 
capacity. It is laid out principally in 
kitchen-gardens, well kept, neat, and 
flourishing. It has often been a subject 
of speculation to me, when leaving Lon- 
don by the Clapham Junction, who could 
possibly eat all the cabbages which I 
saw growing. I believe there are more 


cabbages consumed in Canton than in 
London ; for although the population is 
probably about the same, I do not sup- 
pose that every one in London habitually 
and inevitably eats cabbage, whereas in 


Canton I believe it is the rule without ex- 
ception; but even the cabbages are in 
direct opposition to ours, they grow Jong 
instead of round. It was quite a refresh- 
ing sight, all these flourishing gardens, 
with the patient, industrious labourers 
weeding and watering —the latter in the 
most primitive fashion. The waterman 
carried two buckets slung on a pole 
across his shoulders with wickerwork 
tops, and by jerking himself first on one 
foot, and then on the other, he contrived 
to slop out the water pretty equally on 
either side as he walked along. Strings 
of Coolies, all with poles across their 
shoulders, were carrying baskets laden 
with green ginger, cabbages, onions, and 
turnips, which persistently grow Jong in- 
stead of round, spinage, and a great variety 
of herbs and vegetables unknown in this 
country. They all moved respectfully 
into the ditch to allow us to pass, with a 
polite salutation or the pleasant wish that 
our grandmothers might live forever. 
Traversing this smiling pasture for some 
miles, we came in sight of a fortified 
‘walled city with a moat around, over 
which was a drawbridge. The yell by 
which our Coolies announced our arrival 
and desire to have the bridge lowered 
and gate opened, sounded weird and hol- 
low, and the echo from within sepulchral. 
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It startled a number of white cranes, 
shrouded in the sombre foliage which 
overhung the dank and dismal moat, and 
who seemed to regard with amazement 
the advent of two /iving creatures into 
the city of the dead. The gate was 
opened and a plank put down by a thing 
as near a skeleton as I should think 
could be found to perform such necessary 
and useful labour. I have no experience 
of living skeletons in England. I have 
heard of persons said to be “only a bag 
of bones;” but in China any one de- 
sirous of studying anatomy might do so. 
with great facility, especially upon the 
habitual opium-smokers. Our Coolies 
declined to enter the gate, so we stepped 
across the plank alone, and entered the 
city of death. The skeleton guardian 
vanished as soon as he had performed his 
office, and we walked in. 

It presented at first sight the appear- 
ance of any other Chinese city, with the 
exception of the dead silence, dearth of 
movement, and a sort of atmosphere 
which felt vapid and stagnant. There 
were the same narrow streets paved with 
the cobble-stones, the same quaint little 
square houses with the elaborate screen 
in the doorway instead of a door, the 
little latticed venetian window-frames 
whence the Chinese woman satisfies her 
curiosity as to what is going on in the 
outer world. But here no eyes peeped 
through, no figures glided in and out 
from behind the screen, no pattering feet 
of bearer Coolies smoothed the cobble- 
stones, no cry of vendor of fruit and fish 
broke the dull monotony. The streets 
intersected each other and ran in crooked 
zigzags, as most Chinese streets do. 
Here and there were patches of garden 

round planted with cadaverous sapless 

owers, looking as though they had been 
struck with paralysis. A few dwarfed 
shrubs stood languidly up, seeming as 
though they could not put forth more 
than one leaf inacentury. There was 
no hum of insects or flies, not even the 
ubiquitous mosquito. Not so much asa 
rat ran across the silent streets, which 
we traversed for some time, experiencing 
with terrible acuteness the irksome jar of 
our own footfall. My companion sug- 
gested that we should enter one of the 
houses, we therefore stepped behind the 
screen and found ourselves in an ordinary 
Chinese parlour or receiving room, fur- 
nished with the usual black ebony chairs 
and teapoys, with the quaint gaudy pic- 
tures lacking perspective, which one 
might fancy are hung in sheer perversity 
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perpendicularly instead of horizontally, 
commencing at the ceiling and extending 
to the floor in a narrow strip, the figures 
appearing on various stages as upon a 
ladder. At one end of the room was the 
altar, which adorns the principal apart- 
ment of every Chinese house, sustaining 
some ferocious-looking joss, which repre- 
sents either saintor demigod. On either 
side were brass urns containing smoul- 
dering incense, and in the front cups of 
tea and samshoo. I do not know if the 
tea was hot. I did not taste it, for if it is 
ill to step in dead men’s shoes, it must 
be worse to drink dead men’s tea! In 
the centre of the room was a bulky arti- 
cle which looked like an ottoman or 
divan covered with a quilted silk counter- 
pane or mastoyd, such as is used on Chi- 
nese beds, and it might have passed for 
one of those most uncomfortable arti- 
cles of furniture. But it was hollow, 
and within it lay the inhabitant of the 
dwelling, sleeping his last long sleep ; 
never more to rise; never more to sip 
his tea or samshoo, though it waited 
there prepared for him; never to sit 
on his ebony chairs; never to light 
any more joss-stick to his ancestors, but 
have them lit for him by his posterity. 
There were other chambers in the house 


similarly furnished, except that the mas- 
toyd was thrown back, and displayed an 
empty coffin, which lay ready lined with 


sandal-wood, its owner not being yet 
dead. The verandah was furnished with 
the usual green porcelain seats and vases 
in which seemed to stagnate the blood- 
less flowers. We stole softly out into 
the street, chilled, and painfully yet not 
mournfully impressed. We went into the 
next door ; that house was “ To Let Un- 
furnished.” A third was rich in gilding 
and vermilion, and mirrors reflected and 
glittered through the rooms. The ebony 
and ivory furniture was most beautifully 
carved. The tea and samshoo cup were 
of exquisite egg-shell china; objets de 
vertu lay about on the altar emblazoned 
with real jewels. The bed was covered 
with a magnificent crimson velvet quilt, 
richly embroidered in gold and seed 
pearls, with a deep bullion fringe worth 
its weight in gold. Under the quilt lay a 
high mandarin, who had amassed an 
enormous fortune by the very simple 
process of chopping off the heads of all 
such as he discovered to be possessed of 
money. His method was simplicity in it- 
self. He would first seek a small quar- 
rel, cast the owner of the wealth into 
prison, take possession of the property 
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in the name of the crown fendente lite. 
After wasting in prison for a year or so 
the prisoner would be adjudged to lose 
half his property. He would probably 
resist, for a Chinese hates to have his 
money taken from him above all things. 
You may beat him, starve him, punish 
him in any way, but if you stop his wages 
he goes into despair and howls to make 
himself heard a mile off. Thus, refusing 
to pay, the unfortunate moneyed man is 
sent back to prison, and ere long is 
found guilty enough to merit death; his 
property forfeited to the Imperial de- 
scendant of the Sun, first, however, pass- 
ing through the sticky fingers of the 
mandarin. The one who lay stretched 
before us under the crimson and gold 
mastoyd was said to have been quite an 
adept in this nefarious system of plun- 
dering his victims by compassing their 
death — literally “ bleeding them.” Who 
knows but perhaps we have got this pain- 
ful expression from the Chinese ? 

I was informed that he had immense 
wealth with him in his coffin, and was 
adorned with all his jewels and costly 
mandarin dress. The coffin or state-bed 
on which he lay had cost one thousand 
pounds. The outer one was of ebony, 
beautifully inlaid with gold, silver, ivory, 
and mother-of-pearl. The inner one was 
of the famous ironwood, from Borneo or 
Burmah, considered more invulnerable 
than metal, as it neither rusts nor decays, 
and defies the white ant. Within that 
there was a sandal-wood shell lined with 
velvet, the body being highly spiced to 
preserve it. The furniture of the house 
might well exceed a thousand pounds. 
The altar-cloth and hangings were of rich 
embroidered silk with a profusion of gold 
fringe, and the lattice filigree which the 
Chinese are so fond of introducing every- 
where, was gilt and vermilion. The floor 
was inlaid marble. Such was the gor- 
geous house the Mandarin Shang Yung 
had raised for himself on the bones of 
his victims to live in when he was dead, 
if I may be excused the bull. There is a 
very common reflection made in England 
as regards misers amassing wealth. ‘ Ah, 
well, he cannot take it with him.” Not 
so in China, for he does take it with him, 
at least part of the way, and is more par- 
ticular about his extourage when dead 
than when living; whether they have 
some notion of remunerating old Charon 
to supply a better craft, or to bribe the 
officials of purgatory; for the Chinese 
believe fully in that expiatory region, and, 
no doubt, shrewdly guess that the author- 
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ities there might be susceptible to filthy 
lucre, as they have found them to bein 
China Proper. Also, according to the 
thrifty view they take of most things, 
they might consider that it was safer to 
buy themselves out of purgatory than to 
leave the money with priests or relatives 
for that purpose, as some Christians have 
thought meet to do. For instance, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, having, it might be 
assumed, a deep-rooted conviction of 
their own wickedness, left a large fortune 
to endow achapel, where mass was to be 
said every day a perpétuité for the ben- 
fit of their souls in purgatory. But the 
Chinese are curiously prosaic and mat- 
ter-of-fact in all their dealings, and in 
none more so than their arrangements as 
to their future state. 

Recurring to the death city, my readers 
must not suppose that it was a large 
cemetery like that of New Orleans, built 
above ground, where the dead are placed 
in monuments erected for the purpose, 
and for the reason that the Mississippi is 
constantly overflowing and would wash 
any underground grave away. This cem- 
etery also presents a curious ensemble of 
miniature villas and tiny churches, for 
many families have mass said in their 
mausoleuims once a year upon All Souls’ 
festival, the corpses ranged around on 
shelves forming the congregation. Some 
of the monuments are several storeys 
high ; all detached, with beautiful gar- 
dens around them. This is really a cem- 
etery, a graveyard above ground ; whereas 
the Chinese death city is nothing of the 
kind. The dead are not interred, and 
never intended to be. They are merely 
lodgers pro ¢em., in a sort of luxurious 
morgue, until their own final resting-place 
shall have been decided upon by the 
professional diviner, or that it shall be 
convenient to move them to their own 
homes and ancestral funeral pyres. The 

rand Chinese idea is that the whole 
amily should be gathered together in 
death for generations and generations ; 
and they carry it out practically further 
than any other people. Though, strange 
to say, the Americans —the newest na- 
tion — have actually adopted this old- 
world idea, and though of course they 
have no remote ancestors to lie beside, 
yet they object to be buried in the place 
where they die. Being a strangely gre- 
garious people when alive, they seem 
even indisposed to rest when dead, and 
the travelling about of corpses is a 
unique feature in the manners and cus- 
toms of the United States. 
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The death city near Canton was said to 
contain menchiae | thousand inhabitants, 
The houses were rented by the year or 
month. There were some very old inhab- 
itants, judging from the dilapidated ap- 
pearance of the furniture and drapery, 
In one house there was a large family, 
one coffin in each room, and the father 
and mother in the grand chamber. 

They were all waiting to go to Pekin, 
their native city, waiting until the then 
head of the family, holding a government 
appointment, should be recalled. Wan- 
dering about in this oddly dreary place, 
which was neither mirth nor woe, the 
painful stillness and the heavy atmos- 
phere being the only elements which in- 
spired awe, my nerves, nevertheless, re- 
ceived a sudden shock, when, just as I 
was examining the decorations of an ap- 
parently new visitor, speaking in whis- 
pers and raising the mastoyd, a shrill 
shriek made me start, drop the mastoyd, 
and clutch my companion by the arm, and 
for a minute I could scarcely control my 
fright. He laughed, for it was only the 
crowing of a cock; but I declare St. 
Peter was never more startled. Thus, 
when the nerves, like an instrument, are 
tuned to a certain pitch, a sudden con- 
trast creates a jar and breaks the string. 
I had become so in unison with silence 
that even a rooster had the power to ter- 
rify me. But this was a proof that the 
corpse was a fresh one, as the white 
cock, without a coloured feather, which 
accompanies the coffin is usually left 
there when the body merely goes into 
lodgings. If really interred, I believe he 
is killed and eaten. In another portion 
of the city we saw several of them, though 
I think they were past crowing. Some 
of the interior walls of the houses were 
decorated with portraits supposed to rep- 
resent the defunct; on the toilet tables 
were the brass basins used for ablutions ; 
and in one, where there was a portrait of 
a lady, who must have been a Chinese 
beauty, there was a large pot of red 
paint and another of white, which the 
Chinese use unsparingly ; by the side of 
that lay her jade comb, and silver pins, 
and the gum which is used to stiifen the 
hair. Something in this amalgamation 
of life in death recalled to mea similar 
day spentin the dead cities of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, where the ladies’ 
toilet stood just as she had left it centu- 
ries ago; the bread ‘seemed still baking 
in the ovens; and although the bo.lies 
had been removed as soon as found to 
the museum, yet the evidence of their 
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presence seemed so fresh that they 
might have left but yesterday. 

We quitted the city, nothing loth. We 
seemed to breathe more freely when fairly 
outside the pent air of the death city. The 
skeleton was hovering about the entrance 
gate, with a view to coppers, for if he 
could not eat he certainly required to 
smoke opium, which was in truth the se- 
cret of his extreme leanness ; and surely 
he might be excused if, whilst his living 
bones were doomed to remain in this 
dreary sepulchre, he should endeavour 
to transport his spirit into blissful dream- 
land by means of the opium pipe. Again 
we startled the lonely heron steadfastly 
regarding the dark green moat, no doubt 
in solemn contemplation of some knotty 
problem of heron life. We backed our- 


selves between the poles into our boxes, 
like horses into the shafts of a cart, were 
our 


hoisted on to the shoulders of 
Coolies, and departed. 

We did not return the same way we 
had come, through the flower-beds and 
gardens, but, making a detour, we re- 
solved to take all the horrors on the 
same day and visit the grave-ground of 
the rebels. This is a piece of dreary 
waste land, without boundary or any sign 
which the imagination could dwell upon 
to suggest the land of horror which it 
really is. For the very earth has been 
saturated with human gore, the very soil 
is composed of human flesh, and the 
rucks and heaps that look so arid and un- 
sightly are mounds of human bones. It 
was here that the bleeding bodies of the 
rebels, butchered upon the execution- 
ground before alluded to, were carried to 
be buried. Finally, the ground became 
so full that there was no earth left to 
cover them; yet they were still cast 
down in heaps for the vultures to serve 
as undertakers to, at least as regarded 
the flesh. Rebellion being the greatest 
crime a Chinese can commit, it is pun- 
nished in the severest manner, not only 
in this world, as they think, but in the 
next, by not allowing him a proper burial. 
Cutting off the head on earth is a trivial 
mishap in comparison with depriving 
him of it in purgatory. Ina representa- 
tion of that mythical Botany Bay, I ob- 
served a number of headless figures. 
They had been decapitated, and a bound- 
less gulf placed between their capital and 
their trunk. They had been waiting in 
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Limbo for centuries to recover this essen- 
tial part of a man. Thus these poor 
rebels, having revolted against the su- 
preme head and regal descendant of the 
Sun, were to be punished for time and 
eternity; for there can be no resurrec- 
tion of the body without its head. Di- 
rectly the executioner had severed it 
from the body, the latter was thrust into 
a wooden box, slung over the Coolies’ 
shoulders, and carried to this field, a real 
Haceldama, the blood dripping the whole 
way, marking the path to the field of 
blood. It may be fairly inferred that a 
shell coffin was intended for each victim, 
but the cupidity of the mandarin who 
had charge to furnish them made one 
box serve for a hundred or two victims, 
until the wood became spongy with gore. 
Moreover, the Coolies who were charged 
to bury them, following the example of 
their superiors, instead of going to the 
trouble of digging graves, tossed the mu- 
tilated bodies on to the bare earth like so 
much offal, and ran off for another load. 
In spite of the vultures and birds of prey 
which came in flocks for twenty miles 
round Canton, and hovered like a dark 
cloud over the bloody graves of the 
rebels, the putrefaction soon produced a 
pestilence in the city itself, though sev- 
eral miles distant. The fearful carnage 
continued for weeks and the headsman’s 
sword laboured from dawn until sunset. 
The prisoners were generally in a semi- 
state of syncope. Having been taken as 
rebels, whether guilty or no, they were 
driven like cattle to the shambles. And 
here again the covetousness of the man- 
darins in charge would consider that, as 
they had to die when their turn came, it 
was useless to provide them with food, 
and he might as well put the money in 
his pocket. One hundred thousand are 
said to have manured that horrible piece 
of ground, so dry and arid, and for 
months and months it was impossible for 
the living to pass that way. 

And yet, in spite of this atrocious pun- 
ishment, the Chinese are the most tur- 
bulent nation under the sun, at home or 
abroad ; they plot to averthrow the rul- 
ing power; their secret societies are 
universal; and every few years they 
must have an outbreak, 

We returned home sad and weary with 
this long day, spent under the shadow of 
death on the dark side of humanity. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 


CHAPTER XI. 
(CONTINUED.) 


Tue bustle of dinner was all over and 
the house still again in the dreary after- 
noon quiet, when Agatha, once more, 
with many precautions, stole into the 
room. “ Are youawake?” shesaid; “I 
hope your head is better. Mr. Incledon 
is in the drawing-room, and mamma says, 
please, if you are better will you go down, 
for she is busy; and you are to thank 
him for the grapes and for the flowers. 
What does Mr. Incledon want, coming so 
often? He was here only yesterday, and 
sat for hours with mamma. Oh! whata 
ghost you look, Rose! ShallI bring you 
some tea?” 

“Tt is too early for tea. 
my head is better.” 

“But you have had no dinner,” said 
practical Agatha; “it is not much won- 
der that you are pale.” 

Rose did not know what she answered, 
or if she said anything. Her head 
seemed to swim more than ever. Not 
only was it all true about Mr. Incledon, 
but she was going to talk to him to de- 
cide her own fate finally one way or 
other. What a good thing the drawing- 
room was so dark in the afternoon that 
he could not remark how woebegone she 
looked, how miserable and pale ! 

He got up when she came in, and went 
up to her eagerly, putting out his hands. 
I suppose he took her appearance as a 
proof that his suit was progressing well ; 
and, indeed, he had come to-day with the 
determination to see Rose, whatever 
might happen. He took her hand into 
both of his, and for one second pressed 
it fervently and close. “It is very kind 
of you to see me. How can I thank you 
for giving me this opportunity ?” he said. 

“Oh, no! not kind; I wished it,” said 
Rose, breathlessly, withdrawing her hand 
as hastily as he had taken it; and then, 
fearing her strength, she sat down in the 
nearest chair, and said, falteringly, ‘* Mr. 
Incledon, I wanted very much to speak 
to you myself.” 

“ And I, too,” he said — her simplicity 
and eagerness thus opened the way for 
him and saved him all embarrassment — 
**T, too, was most anxious to see you. 
I did not venture to speak of this yester- 
day, when I met you. I was afraid to 
frighten and distress you; but I have 
wished ever since that I had dared ——” 

“Oh, please do not speak so!” she 


Never mind ; 
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cried. In his presence Rose felt so 

oung and childish, it seemed impossi- 
ble to believe in the extraordinary change 
of positions which his words implied. 

“ But I must speakso. Miss Damerel, 
Iam very conscious of my deficiencies 
by your side —of the disparity between 
us in point of age and in many other 
ways; you, so fresh and untouched by 
the world, I affected by it, as every man 
is more or less; but if you will commit 
your happiness to my hands, don’t think, 
because I am not so young as you, that I 
will watch over it less carefully — that it 
will be less precious in my eyes.” 

“ Ah! I was not thinking of my hap- 
piness,” said Rose; “I suppose I have 
no more right to be happy than other 
people — but oh! if you would let me 
speak to you! Mr. Incledon, oh! why 
should you want me? There are so 
i girls better, more like you, that 
would be glad. Oh! what is there in me? 
I am silly; I am not well educated, 
though you may think so. I am not 


clever enough to be a companion you 
I think it is because you 


would care for. 
don’t know.” 

Mr. Incledon was so much taken by 
surprise that he could do nothing but 
laugh faintly at this strange address. “I 
was not thinking either of education or 
— but of you—only you,” he 
said. 

“But you know so little about me; 
you think I must be nice because of papa ; 
but papa himself was never satisfied with 
me. I have: not read very much. I 
know very little. I am not good for any- 
where but home. Mr. Incledon,I am 
sure you are deceived in me. This is 
what I wanted to say. Mamma does not 
see itin the same light; but I feel sure 
that you are deceived, and take me for 
something very different from what I 
am,” said Rose, totally unconscious that 
every word she said made Mr. Incledon 
more and more sure that he had done the 
very thing he ought to have done, and 
that he was not deceived. 

“ Indeed, you mistake me altogether,” 
he said. “Itis not merely because you 
are a piece of excellence —it is because 
I love you, Rose.” 

“Love me! Do you love me?” she 
said, looking at him with wondering eyes ; 
then drooping with a deep blush under 
his gaze — “ but I—I do not love you.” 

“T did not expect it; it would have 
been too much to expect; but if you will 
let me love you, and show you how I love 





you, dear!” said Mr. Incledon, going up 
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to her softly, with something of the ten- 
derness of a father to a child, subduing 
the eagerness of alover. “I don’t want 
to frighten you; I will not hurry nor 
tease ; but some time you might learn to 
love me.” 

““ That is what mamma says,” said Rose, 
with a heavy sigh. 

Now this was scarcely flattering to a 
lover. Mr. Incledon felt for the moment 
as if he had received a downright and 
tolerably heavy blow; but he was in 
earnest, and prepared to meet with a re- 
buff or two. “She says truly,” he 
answered, with much gravity. “ Rose — 
may I call you Rose ?—do not think I 
will persecute or pain you; only do not 
reject me hastily. What I have to say 
for myself is very simple. I love you — 
that is all; and I will put up with alla 
man may for the chance of winning you, 
when you know me better, to love me in 
return.” 

These were almost the same as those 
Mrs. Damerel had employed; but how 
differently they sounded! They had not 


touched Rose’s heart at all before ; but 
they did now with acurious mixture of 
agitation and terror, and almost pleasure. 
She was sorry for him, more than she 
could have thought possible, and some- 


how felt more confidence in him, and 
freedom to tell him what was in her heart. 

“Do not answer me now, unless you 
please,” said Mr. Incledon. “If you 
will give me the right to think your fam- 
ily mine, I know I can be of use to them. 
The boys would become my charge, and 
there is much that has been lost which I 
could make up had I the right to speak 
to your mother as ason. It is absurd, 
I know,” he said, with a half smile ; “I am 
about as old as she is ; but all these are 
secondary questions. The main thing is 
—you. Dear Rose, dear child, you 
don’t know what love is ——” 

“ Ah!” the girl looked up at him sud- 
denly, her countenance changing. “ Mr. 
Incledon, I have not said all to you that 
I wanted to say. Oh, do not ask me any 
more! Tell mamma that you have given 
it up! or I must tell you something that 
will break my heart.” ; 

“T will not giveit up so long as there is 
any hope,” he said; “tell me —what is 
it? I will do nothing to break your 
heart.” 

She made a pause. It was hard to say 
it, and yet, perhaps, easier to him than it 
would be to face her mother and make 
this tremendous confession. 
ed her poor little fingers together in her 


She twist- 
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bewilderment and misery, and fixed her 
eyes upon them as if their interlacing 
were the chief matter in hand. “ Mr. 
Incledon,” she said, very low, “there 
was some one else —oh, how can I say 
it !—some one — whom I cared for —— 
whom I can’t help thinking about.” 

“Tell me,” said Mr. Incledon, bravely 
quenching in his own mind a not very 
amiable sentiment ; for it seemed to him 
that if he could but secure her confidence 
all would be well. He took her hand 
with caressing gentleness, and spoke low, 
almost as low as she did. “Tell me, my 
darling ; I am your friend, confide in me. 
Who was it? May I know?” 

“I cannot tell you who it was,” said 
Rose, with her eyes still cast down, “ be- 
cause he has never said anything to me 
— perhaps he does not care for me ; but 
this has happened:-without his ever 
asking me, or perhaps wishing it, I cared 
for him. I know a girl should not do so, 
and that is why I cannot—cannot! 
But,” said Rose, raising her head with 
more confidence, though still reluctant to 
meet his eye, “now that you know this 
you will not think of me any more, Mr. 
Incledon. Iam so sorry if it makes you 
at all unhappy; but I am of very little 
consequence; you cannot be long un- 
happy about me.” 

“ Pardon me if I see it in quite a differ- 
ent light,” he said. “ My mind is not at 
all changed. This is but a fancy. Sure- 
ly a man who loves you and says so, 
should be of more weight than one of 
whose feelings you know nothing.” 

“I know about my own,” said Rose, 
with a little sigh ; “and oh, don’t think, 
as mamma does, that I am selfish! It is 
not selfishness ; it is because I know, if 
you saw into my heart, you would not ask 
me. Oh, Mr. Incledon, I would die for 
them all if I could! but how could I say 
one thing to you, and mean another? 
How could I let you be deceived ?” 

“Then, Rose, answer me truly; is 
your consideration solely for me ?” 

She gave him an alarmed, appealing: 
look, but did not reply. . 

“Tam willing to run the risk,” he said, 
with a smile, “if all your fear is for me; 
and I think you might run the risk too. 
The other is an imagination; I am real, 
very real,” he added, “very constant, 
very patient. So long as you do not re- 
fuse me absolutely, I will wait and hope.” 

Poor Rose, all her little art was ex- 
hausted. She dared not, with her mother’s 
words ringing in her ears, and with all 
the consequences so clearly before her, 
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refuse him absolutely, as he said. She 
had appealed to him to withdraw, and he 
would not withdraw. She looked at him 
as if he were the embodiment of Fate, 
against which no man can strive. 

“ Mr. Incledon,” she said, gravely and 
calmly, “you would not marry any one 
who did not love you ?” 

“T will marry you, Rose, if you will 
have me, whether you love me or not,” 
he said ; “I will wait for the love, and 
hope.” 

““Oh, be kind!” she said, driven to 
her wits’ end. “You are free, you can 
do what you please, and there are so 
many girls in the world besides me. 
And I cannot do what I please,” she 
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added, low, with a piteous tone, looking at | 


him. Perhaps he did not hear these last 
words. He turned from her with I know 
not what mingling of love, and impa- 
tience, and wounded pride, and walked 
up and down the darkling room, making 
an effort to command himself. She 
thought she had moved him at last, and 
sat with her hands clasped together ex- 
pecting the words which would be de- 
liverance toher. It was almost dark, and 


the firelight glimmered through the low 
room, and the dim green glimmer of the 
twilight crossed its ruddy rays, not more 


unlike than the two who thus stood so 
strangely opposed to each other. At 
last, Mr. Incledon returned to where 
Rose sat in the shadow, touched by nei- 
ther one illumination nor the other, and 
eagerly watching him as he approached 
her through the uncertain gleams of the 
ruddy light. 

“There is but one girl in the world for 
me,” he said, somewhat hoarsely. “Ido 
not pretend to judge for any one but my- 
self. So long as you do not reject me, I 
will hope.” 

And thus their interview closed. When 
he had got over the disagreeable shock 
of encountering that indifference on the 
part of the woman he loves which is the 
greatest blow that can be given toa 
man’s vanity, Mr. Incledon was not at all 
downhearted about the result. He went 
away with half-a-dozen words to Mrs. 
Damerel, begging her not to press his 
suit, but to let the matter take its course. 
“ All will go well if we are patient,” he 
said, with a composure which, perhaps, 
surprised her ; for women are apt to pre- 
fer the hot-headed in such points, and 
Mrs. Damerel did not reflect that, having 
waited so long, it was not so hard on the 
middle-aged lover to wait a little longer. 
But his forbearance at least was of im- 
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mediate service to Rose, who was al- 
,lowed time to recover herself after her 
‘agitation, and had no more exciting ap- 
peals addressed to her for some time, 
But Mr. Incledon went and came, anda 
soft, continued pressure, which no one 
could take decided objection to, began to 
make itself felt. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Mr. INCLEDON went and came; he 
did not accept his dismissal, nor, indeed, 
had any dismissal been given tohim. A 
‘young lover, like Edward Wodehouse, 
would have been at once crushed and 
rendered furious by the appeat Rose had 
made so ineffectually to the man of ex- 
perience who knew what he was about. 
If she was worth having at all, she was 
worth a struggle; and Mr. Incledon, in 
the calm exercise of his judgment, knew 
that at the last every good thing falls 
into the arms of the patient man who 
can wait. He had not much difficulty in 
penetrating the thin veil which she had 
cast over the “some one” for whom she 
cared, but who, so far as she knew, did 
not care for her. It could be but one 
person, and the elder lover was glad be- 
yond description to know that bis rival 
had not spoken, and that he was absent, 
and likely to be absent. Edward Wode- 
house being thus disposed of, there was 
no one else in Mr. Incledon’s way, and 
with but a little patience he was sure to 
win. 

As for Rose, though she felt that her 
appeal had been unsuccessful, she, too, 
was less discouraged by it than she could 
have herself supposed. In the first place 
she was let alone; nothing was pressed 
upon her; she had time allowed her to 
calm down, and with time everything was 
possible. Some miracle would happen 
to save her; or, if not a miracle, some 
ordinary turn of affairs would take the 
shape of miracle, and answer the same 
purpose. What is Providence, but a di- 
vine agency to get us out of trouble, to 
restore happiness, to make things pleas- 
ant for us? so,at Jeast, one thinks when 
one is young; older, we begin to learn 
that Providence has to watch over many 
whose interests are counter to ours as 
well as our own; but at twenty, all that 





hes good and necessary in life seems al- 
ways on our side, and there seems no 
; choice for Heaven but to clear the obsta- 
jcles out of our way. Something would 
| happen, and all would be well again ; and 
Rose’s benevolent fancy even exercised 
itself in finding for “poor Mr. Incledon” 
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some one who would suit him better than 
herself. He was very wary, very judi- 
cious, in his treatment of her. He ig- 
nored that one scene when he had re- 
fused to give up his proposal, and con- 
ducted himself for some time as if he 
had sincerely given up his proposal, and 
was no more than the family friend, the 
most kind and sympathizing of neigh- 
bours. It was only by the slowest de- 
grees that Rose found out that he had 
given up nothing, that his constant visits 
and constant attentions were so many 


meshes of the net in which her simple feet 


were being caught. For the first few weeks, 
as I have said, she was relieved altogether 
from everything that looked like perse- 
cution. She heard of him, indeed, con- 
stantly, but only in the pleasantest way. 
Fresh flowers came, filling the dim old 
rooms with brightness ; and the garden- 
er from Whitton came to look after the 
flowers and to suggest to Mrs. Damerel 
improvements in her garden, and how to 
turn the hall, which was large in propor- 
tion to the house, into a kind of conser- 
vatory ; and baskets of fruit came, over 
which the children rejoiced ; and Mr. In- 
cledon himself came, and talked to Mrs. 
Damerel and played with them, and left 
books, new books all fragrant from the 
printing, of which he sometimes asked 
Rose’s opinion casually. None of all 
these good things was for her, and yet 
she had the unexpressed consciousness, 
which was pleasant enough so long as no 
one else remarked it and no recompense 
was asked, that but for her those pleas- 
ant additions to the family life would not 
have been. Then it was extraordinary 
how often he would meet them by acci- 
dent in their walks, and how much 
trouble he would take to adapt his con- 
versation to theirs, finding out (but this 
Rose did not discover till long after) all 
her tastes and likings. I suppose that 
having once made up his mind to take 
so much trouble, the pursuit of this shy 
creature, who would only betray what 
was in her by intervals, who shut herself 
up like the mimosa whenever she was 
too boldly touched, but who opened se- 
cretly with an almost childlike confidence 
when her fears were lulled to rest, be- 
came more interesting to Mr. Incledon 
than a more ordinary wooing, with a 
straightforward “yes” to his proposal at 
the end of it, would have been. His van- 
ity got many wounds both by Rose’s un- 
consciousness and by her shrinking ; but 
he pursued his plan undaunted by either, 
having made up his mind to win her and 
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no other; and the more difficult the 
fight was, the more triumphant would be 
the success. 

This state of affairs lasted for some 
time ; indeed, everything went on quietly, 
with no apparent break in the gentle 
monotony of existence at the White 
House, until the spring was so far ad- 
vanced as to have pranked itself out in a 
flood of primroses. It was something 
quite insignificant and incidental which 
for the first time reawakened Rose’s 
fears. He had looked at her with some- 
thing in his eyes which betrayed him, or 
some word had dropped from his lips 
which startled her; but the first direct 
attack upon her peace of mind did not 
come from Mr. Incledon. It came from 
two ladies on the Green, one of whom at 
least was very innocent of evil meaning. 
Rose was walking with her mother on an 
April afternoon, when they met Mrs. 
Wodehouse and Mrs. Musgrove, like- 
wise taking their afternoon walk. Mrs. 
Musgrove was a very quiet person, who 
interfered with nobody, yet who was 
mixed up with everything that went on 
on the Green, by right of being the most 
sympathetic of souls, ready to hear 
everybody’s grievance and to help in 
everybody’s trouble. Mrs. Wodehouse 
struck straight across the Green to meet 
Mrs. Damerel and Rose, when she saw 
them, so that it was by no ordinary 
chance meeting, but an encounter sought 
eagerly on one side at least, that this 
revelation came. Mrs. Wodehouse was 
full of her subject, vibrating with it to 
the very flowers on her bonnet, which 
thrilled and nodded against the blue dis- 
tance like a soldier’s plumes, She came 
forward with a forced exuberance of cor- 
diality, holding out both her hands. 

“ Now tell me!” she said; “ may we 
congratulate you? Is the embargo re- 
moved? Quantities of people have as- 
sured me that we need not hold our 
tongues any longer, but that it is all 
settled at last.” 

“What is all settled at last?” asked 
Mrs. Damerel, with sudden stiffness and 
coldness. “I beg your pardon, but I 
really don’t in the least know what you 
mean.” 

“T said I was afraid you were too 
hasty,” said Mrs. Musgrove. 

“Well, if one can’t believe the evi- 
dence of one’s senses, what is one to be- 
lieve ?” cried Mrs. Wodehouse. “It is 
not kind, Rose, to keep all your old friends 
so long in suspense. Of course, it is 
very easy to see on which side the hesi- 
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tation is; and I am sure I am very sorry 
if I have been premature.” 

“ You are more than premature,” said 
Mrs. Damerel, with a little laugh, and 
an uneasy colour on her cheek, “ for you 
are speaking a language neither Rose nor 
I understand. I hope, Mrs. Wedehouse, 
you have good news from your son.” 

“Oh, very good news indeed!” said 
the mother, whose indignation on her 
son’s behalf made the rose on her bonnet 
quiver: and then there were a few further 
interchanges of volleys in the shape of 
questions and answers of the most civil 
description, and the ladies shook hands 
and parted. Rose had been struck dumb 
altogether by the dialogue, in which, 
trembling and speechless, she had taken 
no part. When they had gone on fora 
few yards in silence, she broke down in 
her effort at self-restraint. 

“ Mamma, what does she mean ?” 

“Oh, Rose, do not drive me wild with 
your folly!” said Mrs. Damerel. “ What 
could she mean but one thing? If you 
think for one moment, you will have no 
difficulty in understanding what she 
means.” 

Rose woke up, as a sick man wakes 
after a narcotic, feverish and trembling. 
“1 thought,” she said, slowly, her heart 


beginning to throb, and her head to ache 
in a moment—“I thought it was all 
given up.” 

“How could you think anything so 


foolish? What symptom can you see of 
its having been given up? Has he 
ceased coming? Has he ceased trying 
to please you, ungrateful girl that you 
are? Indeed you go too far for ordinary 
patience; for it cannot be stupidity — 
you are not stupid,” said Mrs. Damerel, 
excitedly ; “you have not even that ex- 
cuse.” 

“Oh, mamma, do not be angry!” said 
poor Rose; “I thought —it seemed so 
natural that, as he saw more of me he 
would give it up. Why should he care 
for me? Iam not like him, nor fit to be 
a great lady ; he must see that.” 

“This is false humility, and it is very 
ill-timed,” said Mrs. Damerel. “ Strange 
though it may seem, seeing more of you 
does not make him give it up; and if you 
are too simple or too foolish to see how 
much he is devoted to you, no one else is. 
Mrs. Wodehouse had a spiteful meaning, 
but she is not the first who has spoken 
to me. All our friends on the Green be- 
lieve, like her, that everything is settled 
between you; that it is only some hesi- 
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tation about—about our recent sorrow. 
which keeps it from being announced.” 

Rose turned upon her mother for the 
first time with reproach in her eyes. 
“You should have told me!” she said, 
with momentary passion ; “ you ought to 
have told me,— for how was I to know?” 

“Rose, I will not allow such ques- 
tions; you are not a fool nor a child. 
Did you think Mr. Incledon came for me? 
or Agatha, perhaps? He told you he 
would not give you up. You were 
warned what his object was — more than 
warned. Was] to defeat my own wishes 
by keeping you constantly on your 
guard? You knew what he wanted, and 
you have encouraged him and accepted 
his attentions.” ; 

“ T — encouraged him ?” 

“Whenever a girl permits, she en- 
courages,” said Mrs. Damerel, with orac- 
ular solemnity. “In matters of this 
kind, Rose, if you do not refuse at once, 
you commit yourself, and sooner or later 
you must accept.” 

“You never told me so before. Oh, 
mamma ! how was I toknow? you never 
said this to me before.” 

“ There are things that one knows b 
intuition,” said Mrs. Damerel; -“and, 
Rose, you know what my opinion has 
been all along. You have no right to 
refuse. On the one side, there is every- 
thing that heart can desire ; on the other, 
nothing but a foolish, childish disinclina- 
tion. I don’t know if it goes so faras 
disinclination; you seem now to like 
him well enough.” 

“Do you not know the difference?” 
said Rose, turning wistful eyes upon her 
mother. “Oh, mamma, you who ought 
to know so much better thanI do! I 
like him very well—what does that 
matter ?” 

“It matters everything; liking is the 
first step to love. You can have no rea- 
son, absolutely no reason for refusing 
him if you like him. Rose, oh, how fool- 
ish this is, and what a small, what a very 
small, place there seems to be in your 
mind for the thought of duty! You tell 
us you are ready to die for us — which is 
absurd —and yet you cannot make up 
your mind to this ?” 

“It is different,” said Rose ; “oh, it is 
different! Mamma, listen a moment: 
you are a great deal better than I am; 
you love us better than we love each 
other; you are never tired of doing 
things for us; whether you are well or 
whether you are ill it does not matter ; 
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you are always — when the children 
want you. I am not blind,” said the girl, 
with tears. “I know all you do and all 
you put up with; but, mamma, you who 
are good, you who know how to deny 
yourself, would you do this ?” 

“ Rose!” 

“Would you do it?” cried Rose, ex- 
cited and breathless, pursuing her advan- 
tage. 

a Damerel was not old, nor was 
life quenched in her either by her years 
or her sorrows. Her face flushed under 
her heavy widow’s veil, all over, with a 
violent overwhelming blush like a girl’s. 

* Rose,” she said, passionately, “how 
dare you—how dare you put such a 
question to your mother? I do it!— 
either you are heartless altogether, or you 
are mad, and don’t know what you say.” 

“ Forgive me, mamma; but, oh, let me 
speak! There is nothing else so hard, 
nothing so disagreeable, but you would 
do it for us; but you would not do this. 
There is a difference, then? you do not 
deny it now?” 

“You use a cruel argument,” said Mrs. 
Damerel, the blush still warm upon her 
matron cheek, “and it is not a true one. 
I am your father’s wife. I am your 
mother and Bertie’s, who are almost man 
All my life would be re- 


and woman. 
versed, all my relations confused, if I 
were to make such a sacrifice ; besides, it 
is impossible,” she said, suddenly; “I 
did not think that a child of mine would 
ever have so insulted me.” 

“Ido not mean it for insult, mamma. 


Oh, forgive me! I want you only to see 

the difference. It is not like anything 

else. You would do anything else, and so 

would I; but, oh, not this! You see it 
ourself — not this, mamma.” 

“It is foolish to attempt to argue with 
you,” said Mrs. Damerel; and she hur- 
ried in, and upstairs to her room, leaving 
Rose, not less excited, to follow. Rose 
had scarcely calculated upon the prodi- 
gious force of her own argument. She 
was half frightened by it, and half 
ashamed of having used it, yet to some 
extent triumphant in her success, There 
was quite a bank of flowers in the hall as 
she passed through — flowers which she 
stopped to look at and caress, with little 
touches of fondness as flower-lovers use, 
before she recollected that they were Mr. 
Incledon’s flowers. She took up a book 
which was on the hall table, and hurried 
on to avoid that contemplation, and then 
she remembered that it was Mr. Incle- 
don’s book. She was just entering the 
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drawing-room as she did so, and threw 
it down pettishly on a chair by the door ; 
and, lo! Mr. Incledon himself rose, a 
tall shadow against the window, where he 
had been waiting for the ladies’ return. 

“Mamma has gone upstairs; I will 
call her,” said Rose, with confusion, turn- 
ing away. 

“ Nay, never mind ; it is a pity to dis- 
turb Mrs. Damerel, and it is long, very 
long, since you have allowed me a chance 
of talking to you.” 

“ Indeed, we see each other very often,” 
said Rose, falteringly. 

“Yes, I see you in a crowd, protected 
by the children, or with your mother, who 
is my friend, but who cannot help me —I 
wanted to ask about the book you threw 
down so impatiently as you came in. 
Don’t you like it?” said Mr. Incledon, 
with a smile. 

What a relief it was! She was so 
grateful to him for not making love to 
her that I almost think she would have 
consented to marry him had he asked her 
before he left that evening. But he was 
very cautious and very wise, and, though 
he had come with no other intention, he 
was warned by the excitement in her 
looks, and stopped the very words on her 
lips, for which Rose, shortsighted, like 
all mortals, was very thankful to him, not 
knowing how much the distinct refusal, 
which it was in her heart to give, would 
have simplified all their affairs. 

This, however, was at once the first and 
last of Rose’s successes. When she saw 
traces of tears about her mother’s eyes, 
and how pale she was, her heart smote 
her, and she made abject submission of 
herself, and poured out her very soul in 
excuses, so that Mrs. Damerel, though 
vanquished for the moment, took higher 
ground after it. The mother, indeed, 
was so much shaken by the practical ap- 
plication of her doctrines, that she felt 
there was no longer time for the gradual ~ 
undermining which was Mr. Incledon’s 
policy. Mrs. Damerel did not know 
what reply she could make if Rose re- 
peated her novel and strenuous argu- 
ment, and felt that now safety lay in as 
rapid a conclusion of the matter as possi- 
ble; so that from this moment every day 
saw the closing of the net over poor 
Rose. The lover became more close in 
his attendance, the mother more urgent 
in her appeals; but so cleverly did he 
manage the matter that his society was 
always a relief to the girl when hard 
driven, and she gradually got to feel her- 





self safer with him, which was a great 
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deal in hisfavour. Everything, however,|and Rose quite unused to walking or in- 
went against Rose. The ladies on the} deed doing anything else alone, found a 
Green made gentle criticisms upon her, | certain pleasure in the loneliness and si- 
and called her a sly little puss. Some:lence. How tranquillizing it was to be 
hoped she would not forget her humble; alone ; to have no one near who would 
friends when she came into her kingdom ;| say anything to disturb her; nobody 
some asked her what she meant by drag-| with reproachful eyes; nothing around 
ging her captive so long at her chariot | or about but the soft sky, the trees grow- 
wheels ; and the captive himself, though | ing green, the grass which waved its thin 
a miracle of goodness, would cast pa-| blades in the soft air! It seemed to 
thetic looks at her, and make little; Rose that she was out fora long time, 
speeches full of meaning. Rose began|and that the silence refreshed her, and 
to feel herself like a creature at bay;| made her strong for her fate whatever it 
wherever she turned she could see no|might be. Before she returned home 
way of escape ; even sharp-eyed Agatha, | she went in at the old familiar gate of the 
in the wisdom of fifteen, turned against| Rectory, and skirted the lawn bya by- 
her. path she knew well, and stole down the 

“ Why don’t you marry Mr. Incledon,| slope to the little platform under the old 
and have done with it?” said Agatha.| May-tree. By this time it had begun to 
“TI would if I were you. What a good/get dark; and as Rose looked across the 
thing it would be for you! and I suppose | soft undulations of the half visible coun- 
he would be kind to the rest of us too.| try, every line of which was dear and 
Why, you would have your carriage, two | well known to her, her eyes fell suddenly 
or three carriages, and a horse to ride,| upon a gleam of light from among the 
and you might go abroad if you liked, or| trees. What friendly sprite had lighted 
do anything you liked. How I should/the lights so early in the parlour of the 
like to have quantities of money, and a| cottage at Ankermead I cannot tell, but 
beautiful house, and everything in the| they glimmered out from the brown clump 
world I wanted! I should not shiily-| of trees and took Rose so by surprise 
shally like you.” that her eyes filled with sudden moisture, 

“No one has everything in the world/and her heart beat with a muffled throb- 
they want,” said Rose, solemnly, think-| bing in her ears. So well she recollected 
ing also—if Mr. Incledon had been| the warm summer evening long ago (and 
“some one else” how much easier her| yet it was not a year ago), and every word 
decision would have been. that was said. “Imagination will play 

“You seem to think they do,” said|me many a prank before I forget this 
Agatha, “or you would not make such ajnight!” Did he mean that? had he for- 
fuss about Mr. Incledon. Why, what do! gottenit? or was he perhaps leaning over 
ou object to? I suppose it’s because he| the ship’s side somewhere while the big 
is not young enough. I think he is a| vessel rustled through the soft broad sea, 
very nice man, and very good-looking. I) thinking of home, as he had said, seeing 
only wish he had asked me.” the lights upon the coast, and dreaming 

“ Agatha, you are too young to talk of|of his mother’s lighted windows, and of 
such things,” said Rose, with the dignity | that dim, dreamy, hazy landscape, so soft 
of her seniority. and far inland, with the cottage lamp 

“Then I wish my eldest sister was too | shining out from that brown clump of 
young to put them into my head,” said; trees? The tears fell softly from Rose’s 
Agatha. eyes through the evening dimness which 

This conversation drove Rose from her! hid them almost from herself; she was 
last place of safety, the schoolroom, | very sad, heartbroken—and yet not so 
where hitherto she had been left in quiet.| miserable as she thought. She did not 
A kind of despair seized her. She dared | know how long she sat there, looking at 
not encounter her mother in the drawing-|the cottage lights through her tears. 
room, where probably Mr. Incledon also; The new Rector and his wife sat down to 
would appear towards the twilight. She! dinner all unaware of the forlorn young 
put on her hat and wandered out, her) visitor who had stolen into the domain 
heart fuil of a subdued anguish, poignant | which was now theirs, and Rose’s mother 
yet not unsweet, for the sense of intense | began to get sadly uneasy about her ab- 
suffering is in its way a kind of excite-'sence, with a chill dread lest she should 
ment and painful enjoyment to the very| have pressed her too far and driven her 
young. It was a spring afternoon, soft to some scheme of desperation. Mr. In- 
and sweet, full of promise of the summer, cledon came out to look for her, and 
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met her just outside the Rectory gate, 
and was very kind to her, making her 
take his arm and leading her gently home 
without asking a question. 

“She has been calling at the Rectory, 
and I fear it was too much for her,” he 
said ; an explanation which made the 
quick tears start to Mrs. Damerel’s own 
eyes, who kissed her daughter and sent 
her upstairs without further question. I 
almost think Mr. Incledon was clever 
enough to guess the true state of affairs ; 
but he told this fib with an admirable air 
of believing it, and made Rose grateful to 
the very bottom of her heart. 

Gratitude is a fine sentiment to culti- 
vate in such circumstances. It is a bet- 
ter and safer beginning than that pity 
which is said to be akin to love. Rose 
struggled no more after this. She sur- 
rendered quietly, made no further re- 
sistance, and finally yielded a submis- 
sive assent to what was asked of her. 
She became “ engaged ” to Mr. Incledon, 
and the engagement was formally an- 
nounced, and all the Green joined in 
with congratulations, except, indeed, Mrs. 
Wodehouse, who called in a marked man- 
ner just after the ladies had been seen to 
go out, and left a huge card, which was 
all her contribution to the felicitations of 


the neighbourhood. There was scarcely 
a lady in the parish except this one who 
did not take the trouble to walk or drive 
to the White House and kiss Rose and 
congratulate her mother. “Such a very 
excellent match — everything that a moth- 


er could desire!” they said.. “But you 
must get a little more colour in your 
cheeks, my dear,” said old Lady Denvil. 
“ This is not like the dear Rector’s Rose 
in June. It is more like a pale China 
rose in November.” 

What could Rose do but cry at this 
allusion ? It was kind of the old lady (who 
was always kind) to give her this excel- 
lent reason and excuse for the tears in 
her eyes. 

And then there came, with a strange, 
hollow, far-off sound, proposals of dates 
and days to be fixed, and talk about the 
wedding dresses and the wedding tour. 
She listened to it all with an inward shiver ; 
but, fortunately for Rose, Mrs. Damerel 
would hear of no wedding until after the 
anniversary of her husband’s death, which 
had taken place in July. The Green dis- 
cussed the subject largely, and most 
people blamed her for standing on this 
punctilio; for society in general, with a 
wise sense of the uncertainty of all hu- 
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postponement of marriages which it 
never believes in thoroughly till the 

have taken place. They thought it 
ridiculous in a woman of Mrs. Damerel’s 
sense, and one, too, who ought to know 
how many slips there are between the cup 
and the lip; but Mr. Incledon did not 
seem to object, and of course, everybody 
said, no one else had a right to interfere. 

All this took place in April, when the 
Damerels had been but three months in 
their new house. Even that little time 
had proved bitterly to them many of the 
evils of their impoverished condition, for 
already Mr. Hunsdon had begun to write 
of the long time Bertie had been at 
school, and the necessity there was that 
he should exert himself; and even 
Reginald’s godfather, who had always 
been so good, showed signs of a disposi- 
tion to launch his charge, too, on the 
world, suggesting that perhaps it might 
be better, as he had now no prospect of 
anything but working for himself, that 
he should leave Eton. Mrs. Damerel 
kept these humiliations to herself, but it 
was only natural that they should give 
fire to her words in her arguments with 
Rose ; and it could not be denied that 
the family had spent more than their in- 
come permitted in the first three months. 
There had been the mourning, and the 
removal, and so many other expenses, to 
begin with. It is hard enough to strug- 
gle with bills as Mrs. Damerel had done 
in her husband’s lifetime, when by means 
of the wisest art and never-failing atten- 
tion it was always possible to pay them 
as they became urgent; but when there 
is no money at all, either present or in 
prospect, what is a poor woman to do? 
They made her sick many a time when 
she opened a drawer in her desk and 
looked at them. Even with all she could 
accept from Mr. Incledon (and that was 
limited by pride and delicacy in many 
ways), and with one less to provide for, 
Mrs. Damerel would still have care suffi- 
cient to make her cup run over. Rose’s 
good fortune did not take her burden 
away. 

Thus things went on through the early 
summer. The thought of Rose’s trous- 
seau nearly broke her mother’s heart. It 
must be to some degree in consonance 
with her future position, and it must not 
come from Mr. Incledon ; and where was 
it to come from? Mrs. Damerel had be- 
gun to write a letter to her brother, ap- 
pealing, which it was a bitter thing to do, 


Itt 





for his help, one evening early in May. 


man affairs, has a prejudice against the | She had written after all her childrea had 
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left her, when she was alone in the old- 
fashioned house, where all the old walls 
and the old stairs uttered strange creaks 
and jars in the midnight stillness, and 
the branches of the creepers tapped 
ghostly taps against the window. Her 
nerves were overstrained, and her heart 
was sore, notwithstanding her success in 
the one matter which she had struggled 
for so earnestly; and after writing half 
her letter Mrs. Damerel had given it up, 
with a strange feeling that something op- 
posed the writing of it, some influence 
which she could not define, which seemed 
to stop her words, and made her incapa- 
ble of framing a sentence. She gave it 
up with almost a superstitious thrill of 
feeling, and a nervous tremor which 
she tried in vain to master; and, leaving 
it half written in her blotting-book, stole 
upstairs to bed in the silence, as glad to 
get out of the echoing, creaking room as 
if it had been haunted. Rose heard her 
come upstairs, and thought with a little 
bitterness as she lay awake, her pillow 
wet with the tears which she never shed 
in the daylight, of her mother’s triumph 
over her, and how all this revolution was 
her work. She heard something like a 
sigh as her mother passed her door, and 
wondered almost contemptuously what 
she could have to sigh about, for Rose 
felt all the other burdens in the world to 
be as nothing in comparison with her 
burden ; as, indeed, we all do. 

Next morning, however, before Rose 
was awake, Mrs. Damerel came into her 
room in her dressing-gown, with her hair, 
which was still so pretty, curling about 
her shoulders, and her face lit up with a 
wonderful pale illumination like a north- 
ern sky. 

“What is it?” cried Rose, springing 
up from her bed. 

“ Rose,” said Mrs. Damerel, gasping 
for breath, “ we are rich again! No! it 
is impossible — but it is true; here it is 
in this letter — my uncle Ernest is dead, 
and he has left us all his money. Weare 
richer than ever I was in all my life.” 

Rose got up, and ran and kissed her 
mother, and cried, with a great cry that 
rang all over the house, “Then I am 
free!” ° 
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I am writing in Scotland, but you 
would hardly believe, if you had come 
here under cloud of night, that only a 
few meadows lie between us anda great 
city with its two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Such utter seclusion 
as we enjoy within ear-shot of the roar of 
a mighty multitude is impossible in any 
other country. But Scotland has deep 
ravines and wooded hollows and ivied 
nooks where you may hide yourself quietly 
out of the way at any moment, and listen to 
the murmur of the burns and the spring 
chorus of the woodland. Itis no won- 
der that such a land should abound in 
botanists and bird-fanciers, that it should 
turn out poets and poachers, and that 
“game” should form a standard dish at 
every general election. Mr. Gray’s elab- 
orate volume on Zhe Birds of the West 
of Scotland is‘a very good text to this 
sermon. Mr. Gray lives in Glasgow, 
which, of all places in the world, is, at 
first sight, the most unpromising that a 
naturalist could select; yet one _half- 
hour takes him away on the one hand to 
the muirland, and on the other to the 
sea; and in the course of eight-and- 
forty hours he can rifle the nest of the 
black guillemot which builds on Ailsa 
Craig, of the stalwart red-grouse which 
struts on Goatfell, and of the shy ptarmi- 
gan which haunts the comb of the Cobler. 

I wish we could manage to teach our 
boys Natural.History, that is the history 
of the laws of God as seen in the in- 
stinctive ways of beasts, and birds, and 
fishes —as well as Unnatural History, 
that is the history of the laws of the 
devil, as seen in the destructive ways of 
kings, and priests, and men in general. 
Years ago Mr. Disraeli, with his usual 
long-sighted temerity, advised us to in- 
clude music and drawing in our national 
schools for the people, and was of course 
ridiculed by Liberal journalists for his 
pains. Couldn’t we have a class for 
Natural History as well?* The business 


* Since the text was written I rejoice to see that the 
idea has been taken up, with a somewhat different ob- 
ject indeed, by the Scottish Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, who have resolved to adopt 
measures for the purpose of providing such classes in 
our public schools. In supporting the resolution, that 
altogether admirable man and divine, Dr. Hanna, is 
reported to have said: “‘It has been the growing con- 
viction of the most enlightened friends of education 
that among the physical sciences natural history, in one 
or other of its departments, is the one that should be 
first introduced into the common teaching of the school. 
Nowhere can materials be found more fitted to interest 
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of a true legislator is to give the work- 
ing-classes ¢nterests; and it is not an 
exaggeration to say that at the present 
time the average laboring man, apart 
from his trade and the public-house, is 
incapable of rationally occupying, or even 
irrationally amusing himself for a single 
day. If Mr. Gray, instead of this stately 
white, would prepare a cheap treatise 
on what a Glasgow working-man with eyes 
in his head may see within half-an-hour’s 
ride of Glasgow — wild birds, and eggs, 
and insects, and flowers, and forest trees 
—he would earn a debt of gratitude from 
acommunity which is beginning to find 
that no amount of Reform Bills, Ballot 
Boxes, and similar painful contrivances, 
can teach it the secret of content, far less 
of happiness. It is wonderful what a 
deal of unsuspected wild life still lurks 
about this densely populated country of 
ours, known only to gamekeepers, gipsy 
tramps, and the like. The corn fields 


and hedge rows, which during the day 
appear silent and deserted, are populous 
at night with strange shy creatures, whose 
sharp ears and bright eyes are ever on 
the watch, and who disappear with the 
morning mists, their places being taken 
at dawn me others, scarcely less strange, 
y 


and scarcely less shy, who in turn make 
themselves more or less invisible before 
we are out of bed. 

I once knewa man who told me seri- 
ously that he considered the country dull, 
and there are numbers of people who 
frankly admit that it zs dull in winter. I 
do not believe that these persons are 
positively untruthful, they are simply ig- 
norant. Though many of them live in 


youth. How easy to turn such fine materials to the 
moral purpose of impressing upon the tender heart of 
childhood the duty and the benefit and the exceeding 
happiness of a wise and tender treatment of animals, 
and birds, and insects! Their varied instincts, their 
wonderful organic endowments, their singular method 
of operation, the place they fill in the ge economy of 
nature, the services they render, and the ties so strong 
and tender by which so many of them are bound to us, 
their lords and masters—these teem with what could 
be turned at once to good account. And there is this 
specially to correspond, their being so timed. The 
great difficulty that every right-hearted teacher feels in 
impressing moral truths or precepts is, that when de- 
livered in a mere abstract form they take but a slight 
hold— make but a slight impression on the spirit of 
childhood. It is when embodied in some attractive 
piece of information, or illustrated by some lively or 
pathetic story, that they get easiest reliance and sink 
deepest into the heart. But where could happier 
blendings of the informational, the scientific, the moral, 
and the emotional be effected than here, where an 
almost exhaustless fund of fact and incident and anec- 
dote lies close at hand and all around to draw upon! I 
cannot doubt that out of this limitless store a lesson- 
book for schools upon the proper treatment of the in- 
ferior creation could be drawn that in interest for the 
scholars, as well as in power over them for g would 
outrival every lesson-book that is now in use.”’ 
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the country all their lives, they get up 
a distant bowing acquaintance with Na- 
ture, and that is all. 


Red-ploughed lands 
O’er which a crow flies heavy in the rain— 


leafless trees, muddy footpaths, a leaden 
sky, a drooping barometer — what can be 
more cheerless and uninviting? This is 
the vague, general, outside aspect of 
things: but if you will only take the 
trouble to look a little closer, you will be 
absolutely astonished by the multiplicity 
of interests. No wonder that old-fash- 
ioned naturalists like ourselves should 
find the winter day too short! I live, as 
I have said, within hail of the city, and 
am only one-half a rustic: but even 
amid my suburban trees and flowers I 
can realize the passion of the chase, and 
understand the absorption of the pur- 
suit. The little family of beggars who 
assemble each morning at the breakfast- 
room window —chaffinches, blue and 
black tits, robins, sparrows, blackbirds, 
thrushes, wrens —are a study in them- 
selves. To say nothing of the sparrows 
and the blackbirds — both voracious, but 
voracity assuming in each a distinctive 
character; in the one perky and impu- 
dent, in the other irascible, vehement 
and domineering—the blue tits alone 
are worth many more crusts than they 
consume. It is the drollest little creature, 
a mere joke of a bird. There is one par- 
ticular tit I know by headmark —he is 
the very image of the little man who 
stares solemnly at him through the win- 
dow. Then there is a mystery about 
them that I can never quite solve. The 
thick woods and mossy banks round 
about us are admirably adapted for nests, 
and might coax even a restless nomad of 
a cuckoo into building, but the tits leave 
us regularly in spring, and do not show 
face again till the November days are 
darkening. What puts it into their heads 
to leave us ? and what brings them back ? 
They are not migratory birds, observe, — 
there is no general emigration law which 
applies to them ; is itimmemorial custom 
and venerable tradition only that sends 
them to the shady coverts where they 
hide themselves through the summer- 
tide? Of course, the robin is never very 
far away; and if it were only for the 
poet’s dainty lines, — 

Robin, Robin Red-breast, O Robin dear ! 
Robin sings so sweetly in the falling of the 

year — 


not to speak of innumerable other rhymes 
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and roundelays going far back into the 
antiquity of childhood, Robin is one of 
those familiar figures which even a scien- 
tific society will not willingly let die. 
When after breakfast we smoke a medi- 
tative pipe among the leafless gooseberry 
bushes, he accompanies us in our peram- 
bulations, looking at us sagely from the 
corner of his eye, and wagging his head 
with the gravity of a Burleigh. Then 
there are a pair of water ousels, who fish 
in the burn below the window, and walk 
about on the bottom as if they were crabs, 
or divers searching for pearls or ship- 
wrecked gold. They built their nest last 
year in the mouth of the waste-water pipe 
directly under the waterfall, and in this 
somewhat moist neighbourhood contrived 
to hatch an incredible number of eggs — 
not less than ten or a dozen, if I recollect 
aright. A long-legged, long-necked heron 
used to stalk down the burnside in the 
dim winter twilight: but as he has not 
been seen very lately in his accustomed 
haunts, I am afraid he must have fallen a 
victim to one of our amateur naturalists.* 
The gaunt watchfulness of the solitary 
heron, as he stands up to his knees in 
some unfrequented pool, might be re- 
garded as an almost maliciously grotesque 
travestie of certain unlovely human traits 
—the wary greed and covetousness of 
the forlorn misers that Rembrandt and 
Gustave Doré have painted — were it not 
for a certain dignity and simplicity of 
carriage which the featherless bipeds do 
not possess. 

The fox, however, is the central figure 
of our play. He cantered past the house 
the other morning right under the win- 
dows : and I must confess that the rascal 
was in splendid condition, and looked 
every inch agentleman. His condition, no 
doubt, was easily accounted for —he had 
been making free with our poultry for the 
previous fortnight, and a permanent panic 
had been established in the hen-house. 
No weak scruples would have prevented 
us from executing justice upon the rob- 
ber; but he was as crafty as a weasel, 
and as difficult to catch asleep; and he 
has finally left us, I believe, without leav- 
ing even the tip of his brush behind him.t 


* He has reappeared — January 5, 1874. Since then 
three water-hens have come to us, a pair and an odd 
one; and curiously enough the odd one (a very odd 
one) has abandoned the water, and taken to consorting 
with the poultry, roosting with them in the hen-house 
at night; an altogether unprecedented arrangement, I 
should fancy. 

t It is all over with our sleek friend now. A neigh- 
bouring farmer sent word to the Master that he would 
feel obliged if he would give his pack a cast across the 

de, and poor Reynard (who had somehow lost his 
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When you have bagged your fox, and 
otherwise exhausted the more feverish 
excitements of rural life, I would advise 
you to turn to wood-cutting. There is no 
fire like a wood-fire, and the manufacture 
of logs may be made vastly entertaining 
to a man whose tastes have not been en- 
tirely corrupted by luxury. We cut our 
logs in an open glade in the glen, where 
the rabbits peep out of their holes at us, 
where the cushat rises with a startled 
flutter from the wood, and the bushy- 
tailed squirrel leaps from branch to 
branch among the trees overhead. The 
solemn winter stillness would become al- 
most unbearable if we were not hard at 
work. Behold how the goodly pile rises 
under our hand! How many “ back-log 
studies ” does that stack contain? What 
a cheerful glow they will shed as the win- 
ter days draw in—what grotesque fan- 
cies will grow among the embers, what 
weird figures will flash upon the wali! 
The snow-drift may rise round the doors ; 
the frost may harden the ponds into 
granite and fringe the waterfall with 
icicles ; the wind may howl among the 
chimneys, and tear away the branches as 
a cannon ball tears away the limbs of a 
man ; but the cheery blaze and crackle of 
our gallant logs will lighten the gloom, 
and drive away the blue devils which it 
raises for many a day to come. 

Though one is always more or less 
sorry when winter retires, the interests 
of the spring are so engrossing that there 
is little leisure for pensive regrets. No 
spring day passes without an excitement 
of its own. That wonderful awakening 
of the earth touches the imagination of 
the dullest clown, and drives those of us 
who are more excitable into strange ec- 
stasies of happiness. After all, the sleep 
has not been unto death! The first 
morning that I hear the cuckoo is upon 
the whole the most memorable day of the 
year to me. There are some scattered 
plantations along the base of the Pent- 
lands (above Dreghorn) where this hap- 
piness has been more than once vouch- 
safed to me, and I have come to regard 
these tangled thickets with a sort of re- 
ligious reverence as the very temple and 
sanctuary of the spirit of the spring. 
Then the spring flowers — violets, celan- 
dine, cowslips, periwinkle, campion, 
wood-sorrel, saxifrage, primrose, hya- 
cinth, woodroof, anemone! — this vestal 
band, this sweet and fair procession of 
head that morning — having been up all night, per- 


ee mad was worried by the hpunds in a gorse covert 
before he had run a dozen yards. 
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virginal flowers, is invested with a charm 
of simplicity and sacredness which is 
peculiar to the dawning year. And there 
are other young creatures who now begin 
to open their eyes and look abroad. 
Tiny rabbits venture out of their burrows. 
In that overhanging bush of ivy a pair of 
young cushats have sat as solemn and 
silent and motionless as sphinxes ever 
since they were born. Ridiculous little 
morsels of owls tumble out of their nests, 
and blink woefully in the unfamiliar sun- 
light, while their parents scream at them 
dubiously from neighbouring branches. 
The starling is a blackbird who lost his 
tailon some remote Darwinian anniver- 
sary ; and, as they have come down upon 
us in great force this year, their stump 
figures are to be seen, and their shrill 
remonstrances are to be heard, on every 
hand, to the detriment of the woodland 
music, but to the multiplication of the 
woodland gaiety. 

Such are the notes that a naturalist 
may make “within a mile o’ Edinboro’ 
town ” (as the old ballad says): and they 
are very pleasant in their way. But 
every naturalist is instinctively a rover, 
and ever and again the Bohemian spirit 
takes possession of him, and carries him 
off, like John the Baptist, to the wilder- 


ness. Society may fancy that he has been 
reclaimed from his savage ways ; he may 
be made a husband, a father, a ruling 
elder, a deacon, a bishop (and our bishop 
is the most preternaturally respectable 


man I ever beheld—in his _broad- 
brimmed beaver and _ grandmotherly 
apron not a bit like John the Baptist) ; 
but the gipsy nature is ineradicable, and 
breaks out in spite of the straitest en- 
vironment. Though the vie de Bohéme 
may be perilous and unproductive, it has 
a gay, sportive, unmechanical charm of 
its own which is terribly seductive. 
There is all the difference in the world 
between the sleek decorum of the domes- 
tic pigeon and the joyful freedom of the 
cushat; and (according to the poet’s 
judgment at least) the difference is all in 
favour of the latter. 


The white domestic pigeon pairs secure ; 

Nay, does mere duty by bestowing eggs 

In authorized compartments, warm and safe, 

Boarding about, and gilded spire above, ‘ 

Hoisted on pole, to dogs’ and cats’ despair ; 

But I have spied a veriest trap of twigs 

On tree top, every straw a thievery, 

Where the wild dove —despite the fowler’s 
snare, 

The sportsman’s shot, the urchin’s stone — 
crooned gay, 


Y | down upon the Pentland mosses. 
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And solely gave her heart to what she hatched, 
Nor minded a malignant world below. 


The evil spirit asserts itself often at 
the most unlikely moment. The merest 
trifle may rouse the dormant craving. Till 
the other day I had been grinding steadily 
for months at my statutory work without 
experiencing the least desire to run away. 
For anything I cared there might not 
have been moor, nor mere, nor grouse, 
nor sea-trout in broad Scotland. But 
one November evening, returning from 
the city while the radiance of the winter 
sunset still lingered in the west, I heard 
the rapid beat of wings through the clear 
frosty air overhead, and looking up saw 
a wedge-like column of wild fowl bearing 
It was 
all over with me from that hour. Alex- 
ander Smith’s rather fanciful lines — 


On midnights blue and cold, 
Long strings of geese come clanging from the 
stars — 


came back upon me with something of 
the old fascination; and I knew that 
there would be no rest for me thereafter 
until I had stalked a cock-grouse upon 
the stubbles, or sent a brace of cartridges 
into a flock of pintails. So I yielded to 
fate, and here I am in my own particular 
corner of the wilderness. 

A railway passes within a dozen miles ; 
but hardly a passenger, I believe, ex- 
cept myself, alights at the rotten plat- 
form and rickety shed where the mail- 
bags for Ury are deposited. It is quite 
dark by the time the train arrives at the 
wayside station; and I have some diffi- 
culty in discovering the musty old omni- 
bus, with its lean and lanky white horse, 
into which the station-master has already 
bundled, along with her Majesty’s mails, 
my gun-case and portmanteau. We stag- 
ger away at the rate of four miles an 
hour, Jehu descending occasionally ' at 
casual public-houses to “ water his horse,” 
as he informs me (he himself takes his 
tipple undiluted), and to exchange a gruff 
good night with the rustics, who still 
lounge about the doors. The stars are 
sparkling vigorously, and a faint tinge of 
aurora suffuses the northern sky. The 
thermometer being some ten degrees be- 
low the freezing point, a continuous sup- 
ply of tobacco is required to preserve the 
circulation; and I am not sorry when, 
after rattling through the main street of 
the old-fashioned village, I find myself 
deposited, in a blaze of warm light, at my 
landlady’s hospitable door. “The Mer- 
maid” is much resorted to by anglers 
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during the season; but rod-fishing 
ceased a month ago, and there are no 
guests except myself; and I gladly agree 
to the good-natured proposal that I 
should sup in the kitchen along with the 
mistress and her daughter, the kitchen 
being the cosiest room in the house, and 
Alice Ross (who is to be married in May) 
the prettiest lass in all the country-side. 
The next morning is Sunday; the 
frost is sharp as a diamond; its filagree 
work on the window-panes is wonderfully 
perfect; as I look out the pictures begin 
to fade, and I see the brown pier, and 
the white sandhills, and the blue water 
sparkling in a blaze of winter sunshine. 
I like to arrive at Ury on a Saturday 
night; for one needs a day’s rest to 
steady the hand and to drive away the cob- 
webs ; and Sandy and Donald and John 
and the rest of them are sure to be at 
morning service, and after the sermon is 
concluded the arrangements for the week 
can be discussed and determined upon. 
So it is decided that Sandy Steeven and 
John Park will accompany me in my ex- 
cursions after sea fowl, and that Donald 
Cameron, Alice’s smart young lover, will 
drive me up to the moor, which marches 
with his moorland farm, and help me to 


circumvent some of the grouse, black 
cock, and wild duck which are to be 
found thereabouts in fair numbers for 
what is truly a low country shooting. 
Then I wander away for a solitary stroll 
among the great sandhills through which 


the river winds. Our village, you com- 
prehend, stands, not on the sea-shore, 
but upon the banks of a tidal river, which 
rises and falls with the tide. 


The salt sea water passes by, 
And makes a silence in the hills, 


and covers the whole intervening space 
with what at high water might readily be 
mistaken for a great fresh-water lake. 
After a pleasant scramble,I reach the 
top of the highest of the sandhills (a whole 
village is underneath it, they say), from 
which a noble view, landward and sea- 
ward, is to be had, and seat myself 
among the prickly grass. The Past re- 
news its visionary life as I sit there in 
the silence of the winter Sabbath. How 
many years have come and gone since 
we first shot rabbits among these bents ? 
O, Posthumus, Posthumus, the fleeting 
years slip noiselessly away, and carry 
us along with them to oblivion. The 
men I knew have undergone the earth, 
have gone down to darkness, down even 
unto Hades, and the dark dominion of 
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Pluto. If I ask about X or Y or Z, I get 
the same monotonous reply ; yet, perched 
on this coigne of vantage, I can see as 
ona map the places where we shot and 
fished and talked together, and it does 
not somehow seem credible that they 
are dead, and quite removed from me for- 
ever. That is the spire of the church 
where Dr. Goodman, who might have 
been a bishop had he chosen, preached 
his harmless old sermons for half a cen- 
tury. The dear old man was not given 
to millinery, either in his church or out 
of it; the pastoral simplicity of his dress 
indeed, savouring more of the Puritan 
Methodist than of the High Church 
Doctor. Yet he looked the gentleman 
through it all, and, better still, the kindly, 
abstruse, big-hearted enthusiast that he 
was. He was succeeded by Dean Gom- 
merill, a foreign dandified ecclesiastic 
with silver buckles in his shoes, and a 
silk apron (I won’t swear to the apron); 
but the church does not flourish now as 
it did in old Goodman’s day. Dr. Good- 
man was the lineal legitimate representa- 
tive of the Episcopalian divines who had 
suffered along with their flocks for what 
they held to be the truth of God. Thus 
he knew all the traditions of the country- 
side. He was the local historian. His 
rusty, thread-bare, black suit was to be 
seen in the peasant’s cottage and in the 
peer’s castle, and in both its owner was 
equally at home and equally welcome. 
He was too poor to keep a horse (they 
gave him 50/.a year, 1 think, which for 
his fifty years’ service would amount alto- 
gether to 2,500/.—his total money value 
in this world), but he was a sturdy walker, 
whe could manage his ten miles before 
breakfast ; and the stalwart figure of the 
stout old man was familiar on every road 
and by-road in the country. There is no 
doubt that, in spite of poverty and hard 
trials, his simple, homely, unostentatious, 
innocent life wasa happy one ; and when 
it was over, and he had finished his own 
and his Master’s work, he fell asleep like 
a little child. I don’t believe that many 
tears are shed by grown-up men; but 
when I think to-day of all the grotesque 
goodness in my old friend’s heart, I am 
vastly more inclined, I confess, to weep 
than to laugh. 

Do you see that ring of yellow sand to 
the south, which encloses the blue bay of 
Ury? Ihave good reason to remember 
it, I can assure you. We went down to 
bathe there one stormy autumn afternoon 
— my friend Alexander and myself. He 
was the prince of swimmers, and I was 
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fairly good. The waves were breaking 
in long lines along the beach, while the 
centre of the bay was white with driven 
foam. It was not exactly the sea which 
a great gale brings in, but it was a highly 
respectable storm. A friendly fisherman 
who was cutting rushes among the bents, 
when he saw us begin to undress, dis- 
suaded us from goingin. But we were 
wilful. We ran down the sloping beach 
into the waves, and were off our legs in a 
moment. It was great fun at first, 
though the necessity of diving like ducks 
into the waves that had burst before they 
reached us, and which came rushing at us 
like cavalry at the gallop, soon rendered 
us breathless. We had no time to re- 
cover before the next breaker was upon 
us. And so it went on till we found our- 
selves beside an old mast (it is_ still 
standing, I can see) which had been 
driven into a rock some thirty or forty 
yards from the shore. The fishermen 
moor their boats to it in calm weather. 
We threw our arms round it, and tried to 
steady ourselves against it. Then we 
learned the truth. We were dragged 
from it instantaneously as by a mighty 
arm, but not towards the land. Zhe back 
run of the tide was taking us out to sea. 
Then we turned our faces, and swam 


with all the strength of desperation 
towards the land. But we made no way 
—we were powerless to return —the 
waves broke over us, and choked and 


blinded us as we struggled. I shall never 
forget the helpless agony of that moment. 
Still we struggled on, and at length, of a 
sudden, we discovered that there was 
after alla chance of escape. It was no 
use trying to regain the shore by the line 
we had come, but we found that the tide 
was running to the north, and it seemed 
just possible if our strength held out, 
that by making a sort of side-long ad- 
vance with the current, we might gain 
the beach before we were carried past 
the northern headland of the bay. Our 
spirits revived, and after ten minutes of 
steady, silent, intense exertion, our feet 
touched the bottom, and we were safe 
again on ferra firma. 

Mine old companion in many a pleas- 
ant ramble, how fares it with thee on that 
wider sea on which thou hast adven- 
tured? Hast thou rejoined that bright 
and pure intelligence whose loss we to- 
gether deplored, or, in the dim and shore- 
less immensity that stretches away into 
remotest night, does no es gale 
waft the wandering souls together 

So the hours of the brief winter day 
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wore noiselessly away, and when I 
reached the ferry on my way back the 
tide had risen, and I was obliged to have 
recourse to the ferryman— another 
weather-beaten old friend — who paddled 
me across. Duncan assured me that the 
sea-trout fishing is not what it used to be. 
It used ta be very good certainly —one 
was fairly certain of filling one’s basket 
with white salmon trout, running from 
half a pound to four or five — comely 
creatures in their gleaming silver armour, 
racy with the raciness of the sea from 
which they had newly come. It was 
necessary to wade, as the river was wide, 
and even at ebb-tide the choice spots 
could not be otherwise reached. The 
water in the bigger pools, before the tide 
was fairly out, often reached our arm- 
pits, and I recollect how on one occa- 
sion, in very wantonness of enjoyment, 
we all took to swimming —rod in hand 
and baskets floating behind us. No won- 
der that some of us who remain (“the 
gleanings of hostile spears ”) have grown 
rheumatic in old age, and that a twinge 
in the back as I write reminds me that 
youthful folly (if it was folly — perhaps 
the neuralgia would have come all the 
same) must be paid for sooner or later. 
There is anoble fire burning in the 
parlour when I return: the table-cloth 
and napkins are snowy and aromatic ; 
the fish is fried toa turn; the pancake 
might have been made by a French- 
woman ; the whisky is “ undeniable,” as 
they say hereabouts, meaning, I suppose, 
“not to be denied;” the arm-chair is 
wheeled close to the hearth-rug; my 
half-dozen books are piled on the table 
beside me. Gray’s book of birds,* the 


* Mr. Gray’s book is one that will take a permanent 
place in the naturalist’s library. There isin it a great 
deal of thoroughly good work, both by himself and 
others (especially by a M#, Graham, on the birds of Iona 
and Mull); and besides its more strictly technical ex- 
cellence, there is evidence of much loving observation 
of nature, and delight in natural beauty: as, for in- 
stance, in this description of the Grey-lag goose among 
the Western Lochs: 

“* Nothing can be more desolate-looking than some of 
the haunts of the Grey-lag in the Outer Hebrides. In 
North Uist especially, where it breeds away from the 
cultivated tracts on the west side of the island, the nests 
are usually found on the most barren part of the moor, 
out of sight and hearing of all that tells of civilized life. 
In Benbecula and South Uist there is perhaps less of 
that feeling of desolation to picture; in one or two 
spots, indeed, such as the neighbourhood of Nunton in 
the one island, and Howmore and Grogary in the 
other, the nursery scenes are comparatively bright and 
fair; still the very cries of the birds as they cross the 
path of the wearied traveller on the Hebridean high- 
ways are so full of lament and disquietude that when, 
at the close of day especially, the disturbed groups rise 
one after another in alarm from their dreary re 5 
the blending of voices becomes, perhaps, one of the 
most memorable sounds that the ornithologist can listen 
to... » I recollect some years ago experiencing a 
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laborious and faithful record of a life de- 
voted to the pursuit ; that last and great- 
est of the funny little volumes which are 
occupied with the fortunes of Middle- 
march ; Mrs. Oliphant’s charming Jay ; 
and one of those extraordinary jumbles 
of sense and nonsense, philosophy and 
fiddling, Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses, through which the fire of an in- 
comparable imagination still burns with 
virgin force : 


The Idalian shape, 
The undeposed, erectly Victrix still ! 


The stars were still shining next morn- 
ing when I sallied out of the inn, and 
found Cameron’s White-chapel cart in 
readiness at the door. We had a stiff 
eight or ten miles to cover, and it was 
necessary to start with the first glimpse 
of dawn. The tide was ‘out, and we were 
able to cross at the ford. The spaces of 
yellow sand and brown sea-weed and 
tangle on either side of the channel were 
populous with birds, whose wild cries 
sounded with piercing shrillness through 
the keen morning air. We could only 
dimly discern them in the twilight as 
they stalked about the sand, or wheeled 
in troops along the bends of the river. 
There were one or two great black-backed 


gulls, a whole flock of herons, a few mag- 
nificent shell-drakes, multitudes of sand- 
pipers, curlew, and oyster-catchers —a. 


dish fora king. On leaving the river- 
side the road lies through the bents, and 
then again by the sea, near which it is 


somewhat rough passage of three days and nights to 
Lochmaddy, during which but little ily rest could 
be obtained, and finding on my arrival that in order to 
save a delay of some hours I should be compelled, in- 
stead of enjoying a night’s sleep at the inn, to face the 
darkness and travel twenty miles southwards. On the 
road I found myself exposed to a succession of showers 
of rain like split peas, which even at this distance of 
time force the conviction upon me that the most 
amiable temper could not long survive the full blast of 
a Hebridean storm. ‘ Does it always rain in this 
furious fashion?’ I asked of the guide who accom- 
panied me. ‘Oh no, sir,’ he promptly answered, ‘it 
was warse yesterday.’ On we travelled, and as we 
neared the ford—three miles in breadth — which 
separated the islands of North Uist and Benbecula, we 
found a comparatively clear track indicated by stone 
beacons, just becoming visible in the morning light. 
About half-way 9 where the sand was dry and 
firm, we came upon a large flock of Grey-lags resting 
themselves. There were altogether from eighty to a 
hundred birds, and they took but little notice of us as 
we wheeled round a rocky point in full view of the 
assemblage. Wishing to know how near we could ap- 
—— without exciting their suspicions, we diverged 
rom our course, and bore noiselessly down upon them, 
the little Highland pony pricking his ears in wonder- 
ment at the apparent obstruction of stones in the way ; 
and when at last the gander in chief sounded his warn- 
ing and rose, followed by the entire gang, we were near 
enough to tempt me to take from my pocket a lump of 
granite, which I had picked up as a cabinet specimen, 
and hurl it into their midst.” 
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carried for many miles. The rabbits 
were scurrying about the sandhills ; but 
there is always a great silence in these 
great solitudes, which is never broken at 
this season, save by the melancholy wail 
of the curlew. It is a positive relief to 
us when we once more reach the sea, on 
whose gently rippled surface the first 
beams of sunlight are just breaking. We 
skirt two or three sleepy-looking, se- 
cluded fishing villages, the ruins of an 
old keep crowning a precipitous bluff, 
and see far off on the opposite side of the 
bay a long line of towers and turrets,— 
the modern mansion which fills the place 
of the grand old castle which was wrecked 
by King Robert when he “harried” the 
country of the Comyns. You will hardl 
find a Comyn in this country now — suc 
of them as escaped dropped the famous 
and fatal patronymic, and became ob- 
scure Browns and Smiths (or whatever 
was the commonest surname in those 
days) to avoid recognition. That pretty 
mansion house among the trees yonder 
belongs to a pleasant, kindly, elderly 
gentleman, whose charters take him and 
his kin back, without a break in the de- 
scent, to the days of the great king who 
planted the first of them on this North- 
ern seaboard. The long stretch of sand is 
succeeded by a noble range of rocks,— 
the breeding place of innumerable razor- 
bills, and marrots, and sea-parrots, and 
cormorants, and hawks, and hooded crows, 
and ravens. I knew every foot of these 
rocks once on a time, having scrambled 
and sketched and shot among them ever 
since I can remember. A grand school 
in which to be bred! Howsolemn is the 
life of Nature in these her sanctuaries ! 
— only the dirge of the wave or the com- 
plaint of the sea-mew disturbing the tre- 
mendous solitariness. On the dizzy ledge 
at the mouth of the Bloody Hole, a pair 
of peregrines have built since (let us say) 
the invasion of the Danes. The oldest 
inhabitant, at least, can only affirm that 
they were there when he was a boy, and 
that they were as fiercely petulant, when 
driven from their nest, then as now. So 
likewise with these ancient ravens, who 
have croaked at all intruders year after 
year from that smooth inaccessible 
pinnacle of granite, which has never 
been scaled by mortal man or boy or 
anything heavier thana bird. But we 
must not linger by the way ; for the days 
are short at this season, and we have a 
long tramp before us. 

The farm-house where we stable our 
steed is built on the edge of the muir- 
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land, and may be looked upon as one of 
the outposts of that agricultural army 
which is gradually taking possession of 
the wilderness. Donald’s father was a 
simple crofter, who sat rent free for many 
years, on condition that he would devote 
his spare hours to clearing away the 
heather round his cottage, and bringing 
the land into some sort of cultivation. 
The oats were terribly scrubby at first, 
and the turnips were hardly bigger than 
indifferent potatoes. How these crofters, 
living on the borders of agricultural civ- 
ilization, contrived to keep body and soul 
tegether on their patches of oats and 
turnips, has often been to mea matter 
for wonderment. Yet they struggle on 
in an obstinate tenacious way — the bare 
stony patches being gradually transformed 
into rich fields and smiling pastures ; the 
sons go out into the world, and grow into 
lawyers, doctors, and merchants, Austra- 
lian sheep farmers and Presbyterian 
ministers — Robertson of Ellon, for in- 
stance, one of the most massive and ro- 
bust intellectual forces in the Church of 
Scotland in our time, coming, I think, of 
such parentage ; and the old people stick 
like limpets to the land which they have 
reclaimed, and discourse largely of the 


patriarchal times, when the heather came 
down to the sea, and it was possible any 
day to stalk a black cock on the very 
spot where Keelboro’ town-house stands. 

Shouldering the game-bag, I leave 
Donald to attend to certain farming oper- 
ations which demand attention, and start 


over ground well known to myself. 
Even here, close to the sea-shore, the 
frost has lasted for some days, and the 
open ditches are swarming with snipe 
which have been driven down from the 
interior. I bag one or two couple as they 
rise at my feet — Oscar, who has a taste 
for snipe unusual in a pointer, always 
giving me fair warning of their proximity. 
Then a covey or two of partridges make 
off the moment I reach the bare stubble 
where they are feeding, wild as hawks. 
As I enter the moor, a couple of splen- 
did old cocks, who have been sunning 
themselves on the gravelly hill-side, give 
me a chance, and I am lucky enough to 
secure one. He won’t need his wraps 
any more, poor fellow!—but see how 
provident he has been, how thick and 
warm his socks are, and how he is furred 
and feathered up to the eyes. The 
whaups, whose wail is heard from the 
other side of the moss, are sure to keep 
at a respectful distance; yet we may, 
perhaps, stalk one or two before the day 
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is over. That is the teal-moss which lies 
between us —a sure find for wild ducks 
of various kinds. It is nasty walking — 
only one or two slippery paths, known to 
poachers and ourselves, running through 
it. If you miss one or other of these nar- 
row little “dykes,” the chance is that 
ee find yourself up to the shoulders in 

og and water, with no very firm footing 
even at that depth. You must make up 
your mind to fire neither at snipe, nor 
teal, nor grouse, although they should 
rise under your nose, for, if you have pa- 
tience, you are sure, among the warm 
springs about the centre, to surprise a 
flock of wild duck. On the present occa- 
sion, I follow a well-known path, and, at 
the very place where I look for them, 
half a dozen noble birds rise out of the 
bog, and a brace of glossy purple-brown 
mallards are added to the contents of the 
bag. Farther up I come upon some 
pretty little teal that are sporting inno- 
cently ina piece of open water; then I 
get a long cartridge shot at another old 
cock grouse; and finally, in the little 
glen fringed with alder and birch that 
runs from the moss up the hill-side, first 
a woodcock, and then a black cock, are 
knocked over upon the heather. The 
black cock mounts higher and higher 
after the shot is fired, until suddenly his 
flight is arrested in mid-air, and he falls 
like an arrow to the ground. What a 
fall was there! There is no worthier 
bird in this world than an old black cock 
early in December, and the ecstasy one 
experiences over one’s first black cock is 
never forgotten. One forgets much in 
this world — early friends, first love, the 
Greek and Latin grammars, and many 
other good things ; but the remembrance 
of that moment of pure enjoyment never 
quits us. 

And now I have reached at last the 
highest comb of the low ridge of main- 
land hill (a notable landmark to sailors at 
sea), beside the sparkling spring where, 
in the old days, we invariably ate our 
frugal lunch and smoked our meditative 
pipe —a custom which this day shall be 
religiously observed by Oscar and myself. 
There is a wide bird’s-eye view of blue 
sea and white sail, and the long line of 
coast indented with sunnybays. Yonder 
to the right is Keelboro’, a port renowned 
for its fresh herrings and kippered 
salmon ; the light veil of smoke along the 
southern horizon hangs over Aberhaddy, 
the grey capital of the northern counties. 
Ai! ai! (After all that has been said 
against it, “ Alas !” remains a convenient 
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interjection.) How many a time have I 
sat here with other companions than 
Oscar! Does Frank, I wonder, yet re- 
member, as he listens to the long wash 
of Australian seas, and breathes in con- 
verse seasons, how we parted beside this 
very stone (enormous boulder deposited 
by the Deluge or other primeval force), 
and how he repeated to me the words of 
St. John (Fane Eyre had been newly pub- 
lished), in which an austere patriot’s pas- 
sion for his fatherland finds memorable 
utterance? “And I shall see it again,” 
he said, aloud, “in dreams, when I sleep 
by the Ganges ; and again, in a more re- 
mote hour, when another slumber over- 
comes me, on the shore of a darker 
stream.” But with even more tragic 
directness is thine honest, kindly, saga- 
cious face—trustiest of servants, and 
steadiest of friends — revived by the asso- 
ciations of the spot. In all my wander- 
ings in this world I have never met a 
man so finely simple, so utterly unselfish, 
so unostentatious in the manifestation, 
yet so constant in the fidelity of his 
friendship. The old family servant is 
now rarely met with; the nervous anx- 
iety to “move on” has affected those 
who serve as well as those they serve, 
and the old feudal relationship, with its 
kindly pieties, has given place to the 
fierce jealousies between employers and 
employed, which are growing every day 
more bitter and less capable of peaceful 
appeasement. Charles came to us when 
a boy, and left us only when death took 
him away. During these thirty years he 
had passed into our life and grown one 
of ourselves. He had taught us lads to 
ride, and shoot, and tell the truth ; he had 
helped to send us away into the great 
world that lay behind his peaceful hills ; 
he had been the first to welcome us back 
when we returned in triumph or defeat, as 
the case might be; and he was always 
the same— homely, upright, ingenuous, 
candid, incorruptible. When I think of 
him now I involuntarily recall some an- 
tique heroic model ; the petty tumults of 
modern life, the complex passions of 
modern civilization, had not affected the 
large simplicity of his nature. There 
was that lofty repose about this plain, 
honest, homely, awkward, parish-bred 
man which makes statues of the Apollo 
and the Antinous inimitable. He was 
one of nature’s noblemen—one of the 
men in whom she has secretly implanted 
the fine instinct of good-breeding, and 
the native sweetness and gentleness, 
which cannot be bought with money, and 
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which even culture does not always se- 
cure. For it is anart beyond art — 


The art itself is nature. 


The winter sun had set before my last 
shot was fired, and by the time I reached 
my friend’s farm the crescent moon was 
up, and the stars were strewn thickly 
across the blue-black vault. I have ever 
prized that walk home through the win- 
ter twilight. Shooting, as presently pur- 
sued, is, it must be confessed, a some- 
what barbarous sport, though to say 
gravelv that all who practise it are as vile 
as the vilest of Roman emperors is a little 
bit of an exaggeration. To assist at a 
battue of pheasants is hardly so criminal 
as to assist at a battue of Christians: 
but, even when practised moderately and 
wisely, the excitement of the chase is apt 
to render one insensible for the time be- 
ing to the finer influences of nature. 
The walk home puts all this right. As 
you stroll quietly back, you have leisure 
to note whatever is going on around you, 
at an hour well suited for observation. 
Though it is too dark to shoot, the frosty 
brightness of the air reflects itself upon the 
heather. A hare starts from a furrow 
over which you had walked in the morn- 
ing. The partridges you had scattered 
are calling to each other before they settle 
to roost. A pack of grouse whirr past on 
their way from the stubbles, and num- 
berless ducks whistle overhead. In the 
frosty stillness the faintest sound be- 
comes distinct, so that you can hear the 
voices of the fishermen among the cot- 
tages at the foot of the rocks, and even 
of sailors out at sea. And as in your 
lonely walk you look up at those mighty 
constellations which march across the 
heaven, thoughts of a wider compass can- 
not fail to visit you. Whither are they, 
whither are we, bound? Who has sent 
us out upon this unknown tract? What 
does it all mean? Is it indeed true that 
incalculable myriads of men similar to 
ourselves have already passed out of 
this life in which we find ourselves, and 
that we are destined to follow them ?— 
But the stars will not answer our be- 
wildered “whithers ” and “ wherefores ” 
—their steely diamond-like glitter only 
mocking our curiosity. To me at least 
that sharp cold light discloses no sym- 
pathy and discovers no compassion ; and 
the cheerful sights and sounds of this 
eligible piece of solid land on which we 





have been cast by Supreme Wisdom or 
Supreme Caprice are far more reassuring 
than any amount of star-gazing. We may 
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trust ourselves — may we not ? — with 
reasonable confidence to the power which 
has taught children to laugh and prattle 
and win their way to the flintiest hearts 
among us? 

As next day was market day at Peel- 
boro’, Donald proposed that I should ac- 
company him to that odoriferous burgh, 
which was then —to add to its other at- 
tractions — vehemently engaged in select- 
ing a Member to represent it in the Par- 
liament of the country. Good old Sir 
Andrew, whose convivial qualities had 
recommended him for half a century to 
the continued confidence of the electors, 
had gone over toa majority greater even 
than that which supports Mr. Gladstone.* 
Young Sir Andrew was in the field ; but 
he was not to be allowed to walk the 
course; a middle-aged Radical Profess- 
or, addicted to snuff and spectacles, had 
come down from the Metropolis, and 
gone to the front in really gallant style. 
He was ready to introduce any number 
of Bills into the House: a Bill to assist 
the consumption of excisable liquors; a 
Bill to permit the tenant of Jand to break 
any contract into which he might have 
entered, if he found it convenient or prof- 
itable to do so; a Bill for the abolition 
of the game laws and the extinction of 


game; a Bill to compel landlords to turn 
sheep-runs into arable farms, and deer- 
forests into parks for the people; and so 


on. These revolutionary propositions 
had excited much enthusiasm in the com- 
munity, and Duncan informed me that 
his brother farmers had actually adopted 
the Professor as an eminently eligible 
candidate before it was accidentally dis- 
covered that he had never heard of 
“hypothec.” The fall of an explosive 
rocket could not have caused more panic 
among his supporters than when, in an- 
swer to Dirty Davie’s familiar enquiry 
(Dirty Davie was a local politician of 
note), “ Fat think ye of hypéthéc, man?” 
the candidate incautiously admitted that 
he had no thoughts whatever. An effort 
was made to silence Davie, who was ad- 
vised to “go to bed,” “ to wash his face,” 
and to undertake various other unusual 
and unpalatable operations; but Davie 
stuck to his text, and by-and-by the meet- 
ing came round to Davie’s stand-point, 
and then adjourned amid profound agita- 
tion, as they do in France. 

Donald was on his way to attend a 
gathering of farmers which had been 
specially convened to meet that morning 


* This was written before the General Election. 
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in the Exchange at Peelboro’. Donald 
in his heart was in favour of the young 
Laird. A bit of a sportsman himself, he 
had no notion of allowing grouse and par- 
tridges to be cleared out of the country. 
But the rest, he admitted, were mad as 
March hares. Their was a good deal of 
method in their madness, however. I 
could not help being struck by the com- 
plete and profound selfishness which ap- 
peared to animate a class which had been 
newly roused to the value of its politi- 
cal privileges, —no imperial interest, no 
conceptions of national duty, seeming to 
have any place in the minds of electors, 
who were ready to return any candidate, 
whatever his politics might be, who would 
promise to vote against hypothec and the 
game laws. A somewhat portentous po- 
litical phenomenon truly. 

But on all that happened at Peelboro’ 
on that day and on many other days be- 
fore the election came off, this is not the 
place to enlarge. Suffice it to say that 
we witnessed some very lively scenes, 
that we dined with my genial friend the 
Provost, who had with characteristic im- 
partiality presided at the meetings of both 
candidates with the electors, and can- 
didly admitted that a great deal could be 
said for either; and that on our wa 
home we arrived at the opinion that it 
was unnecessary to encourage by artifi- 
cial means the consumption of excisable 
liquors in Peelboro’ and its vicinity. 

Donald was anxious that I should sta 
another day with him. There was a hill- 
loch haunted by wild geese and swans, 
where a shot might be got of a moonlight 
night ; but my fisher-friends had engaged 
to meet me on the Thursday, and I had 
undertaken to secure some skins of sea- 
birds for old Tom Purdie, the taxidermist, 
so I drove back to my comfortable quar- 
ters at “The Mermaid,” where I was 
welcomed by my comely landlady and her 
comelier daughter — mater pulchra, filia 
pulchrior. John and Peter came up to 
the inn in the course of the evening to’ 
tell me that the boat was in readiness for 
our expedition, and to get some charges 
of powder and shot for Peter’s old duck- 
gun, a tremendously “hard-hitter,” as I 
}once learned from painful experience. 
It nearly knocked me down, and my 
shoulder was blue for a month. But 
Peter knows how to humour the monster, 
and in his hands it has killed its bird at a 
hundred yards. 

Peter and John are waiting for me at 
the pier, and we push off, and row lei- 





surely down the middle channel of the 
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stream. Nothing can rival the clear crisp 
transparent charm of the atmosphere on 
such a morning. The thermometer was 
a great many degrees below the freezing 
point during the night, and even now it 
marks two or three degrees of frost. But 
there is not the faintest breath of wind; 
every twig, every blade of grass might 
have been cut out of stone; they are all as 
statuesque as the inmates of the enchant- 
ed palace before the prince came. That 
speechless, motionless, spell-bound crea- 
tion lighted up with such a flood of win- 
ter sunshine, might become really “un- 
canny ” to us, were it not for the birds, 
who, in spite of the cold, are as lively as 
ever. As we drift down the stream we 
hear the sparrows chirping boisterously 
in the leafless hedges along the banks ; 
and quietly as we move, immense flocks 
of ducks are constantly rising ahead of 
us, out of shot; rising and circling over- 
head, and making the upper air vocal 
with their wings. Now we reach the bar 
of the river, where even on this preter- 
naturally calm morning there is a line of 
white breakers, among which black sco- 
ters are diving with a zest which makes 
us (or at least one of us, for my fisher- 
friends, though sea-bred and seafaring 
people, curiously enough cannot swim) 
jealous of their thick feathers and water- 
proof coats, and we have to steer the 
boat with some caution through the surf. 
This noble bay, whose grand curve, like 
a bent bow at its utmost tension, attracts 
the admiration of the dullest, is the hunt- 
ing ground for which we are bound. 
The day is too still to enable us to do 
much among the ducks; the numerous 
arties of mallards, widgeon, teal, and 
ong-tailed ducks, which are scattered 
about in every direction, invariably ris- 
ing before we are within shot. The 
prime weather for duck-shooting is the 
weather when, with a good stiff frost, 
such as we have to-day, a strong breeze 
blows from the land, rippling the surface 
of the water, and whitening the ridges of 
the swell. Then running back and for- 
ward along the coast, under a mere scrap 
of brown sail, we fall upon the ducks un- 
expectedly, and as they commonly rise 
into the wind (that is, in the direction of 
the boat, which of course has the wind 
more or less behind it), there is. leisure 
for a deliberate shot; and I have often 
seen a great number of various kinds 
killed on sucha morning. But it is no 
use to complain; and for most of the 
birds I want (and no sportsman will kill 
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birds that he does not want) this is as 
good a day as any. 

The birds that I am seeking for my 
taxidermist friend belong to the noble 
and ancient family of divers. The Great 
Auk, I presume, has been finally hunted 
out of this evil world. Nothing is left of 
him except his skin, and of skins it ap- 
pears that only about seventy in all have 
been preserved. Mr. Gray’s really pa- 
thetic account (pathetic on account of its 
anxious exactness) of all that remains to 
us of the Great Auk, will be found ina 
foot-note.* The extermination of the 
Red Indian of the sea, as we-may call 
him, is certainly a curious fact, and one 
that perhaps justifies the almost exces- 
sive interest that has been felt in the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of this ungainly 
bird by naturalists and others. But the 
Black-throated, the Great Northern, and 
the Red-throated Divers are still com- 
mon on our coasts, although their num- 
bers of late years have shown a sensible 
diminution. The loon is beyond ques- 
tion a noble bird. Thereis a magnificent 
energy and force of movement about him 
which impress the imagination. He 
moves through the water as the eagle 
moves through the air. I never tried to 
eat one, but I fancy he must be nearly 
all muscle. There is not an ounce of 
superfluous fat upon him. He is an 
athlete who is always in training. His 
speed under water is almost incredible. 
He sinks quite leisurely as you approach 
within shot ; a minute elapses, and then 
he reappears at the other side of the bay, 
having changed his course, moreover, 
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when out of sight, with the view of put- 
ting you off thescent. This is true more 
particularly of the Great Northern Diver ; 
the Red-throated is a less powerful bird, 
and is more easily circumvented.* 

The bay of Ury is a favourite resort of 
the loon ; but to-day it does not seem at 
first as if we were to succeed in sighting 
him. As we row leisurely along the 
coast, I scan the whole breadth of the 
bay with my glass. That is a brown 


skua in the midst of a shrieking assem- 
blage of gulls; that is a cormorant hard 
at work among the whiting; that is a 
black guillemot in its winter plumage ; 
these are parties of the graceful North- 
ern Hareld who are feeding greedily 
upon the tiny bivalves at the bottom ;t 


* Mr. Gray picturesquely describes the peculiar cry 
of the Red-throated Diver: — ‘‘ Among rustic people, 
the ordinary note of the Red-throated Diver is said to 

rtend rain; in some districts, indeed, the bird is 
cous by the name of rain goose. I have oftener than 
once had an opportunity of hearing the birds calling at 
nightfall in the Outer Hebrides. On the rst of August, 
1870, I witnessed a curious scene at Lochmaddy, in the 
island of North Uist, about nine o’clock in the evening. 
The air was remarkably still and sultry, and frequent 
peals of thunder in the distance were the only sounds 
that for a time broke upon the irksome quiet that other- 
wise prevailed. At length the thunder, on becoming 
louder, seemed to waken up the divers on various 
lochs within sight of where I stood, and first one pair, 
then another, rose high into the air, and flew round in 
circles, until there must have been twenty or thirty in 
all. After a time, they settled in one of the salt creeks 
about half a mile to the eastward, and then there arose 
a wild and unearthly noise from the birds, which I can- 
not describe. It is, in fact, a sound which no one can 
ever forget after once hearing it, —- in these 
Hebridean solitudes, where it acquires its full emphasis. 
Next morning, about four o’clock, while bowling along 
towards the Sound of Benbecula in the face of a rain- 
cloud such as I wish never to see again, several of the 
birds passed us overhead at a considerable height, 
uttering the same cries, which might be likened to a 

rson in despair making a last shout for help when no 
help is near.’ " : 

+ Mr. Graham (he must really be got to print his 
Birds of Iona and Mull; it would be as great a success 
as St. John’s Wild Sports of the Highlands) has a 
delightful account of the Northern Hareld at page 389 
of Mr. Gray’s volume: “The Long-tailed Duck comes 
to Iona in the early part of November, when there ap- 
pears a small flock 4 a dozen or so which takes up its 
station off the northern coast of the island. These are 
generally reinforced during the frosts and severe 
weather of December and January by fresh arrivals 
which are driven in from the sea, and from their more 
unsheltered haunts, till at last very great numbers are 
assembled in the bay. Towards the end of March this 
large flock begins to break up into pairs and small par- 
ties; many go away; and when the weather keeps fine 
they make long excursions, and for days the bay is quite 
deserted. A change of weather, however, will still 
bring them back, and a smart gale would assemble a 
considerable flock of them, and this as late as the 
second week in April; but after this time you see them 
no more. Thus we have them with us about four 
months: they arrive with the first frown of winter, and 
depart with the earliest blink of summer sun. The 
Northern Hareld brings ice and snow and storms upon 
its wings ; but as soon as winter, with his tempestuous 
rage, rolls unwillingly back before the smile of advan- 
cing spring to his Polar dominions, the bird follows in 
his train; for no creature revels more amidst the gloom 
and rage and horrors of winter than the ice duck. The 
cry of this bird is very remarkable, and has obtained 
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and that is — why, that is an Eider drake, 
and one of the birds that Tom has spe- 
cially commissioned me to secure. He 
is floating calmly and majestically on the 
surface ; there are one or two attendant 
grey-brown Eider ducks beside him; he 
has come from the far North, where it is 
high treason to molest him, and it goes 
against the grain to shoot the great 
handsome simple bird now, when he has 
trusted himself to our hospitality. So I 
hand him over to Peter, who has no 
scruples on the subject, and who quickly 
gets him on board. Just as we are ex- 
amining his plumage (lying quietly on our 
oars), a long shapely neck rises out of 
the water beside the boat, and a grave, 
steady eye is fixed enquiringly upon us. 
Before the guns can be pointed at him, he 
has disappeared as silently as he had risen, 
and then John and Peter set themselves 
to their oars, for they know that they 
have work enough cut out for them. It 
is the Great Northern Diver himself, and 
it takes us well-nigh an hour before we 


for it the Gaelic name of Lach Bhinn, or the musical 
duck, which is most appropriate : for when the voices of 
a number are heard in concert, rising and falling, borne 
along upon the breeze between the rollings of the su 
the effect is musical, wild, and startling. The uni 
cry of a large flock sounds very like bagpipes at a dis- 
tance, but the note of a single bird when heard ve 
near 1s certainly not so agreeable. On one occasion 
took great pains to learn the note, and the following 
words are the nearest approach that can be given of it 
in writing : it articulates them very distinctly, though in 
a musical bugle-like tone: —‘ Our, 0, u, ah! our, o, 
u, ah!’ Sometimes the note seems to break down in 
the middle, and the bird gets no further than our, or 
ower, which it runs over several times, but then, as 
with an effort, the whole cry is completed loud and 
clear, and repeated several times, as if in triumph. At 
this time they were busily feeding, diving in very deep 
water on a sand bottom, and calling to one another 
when they rose to the surface. I never saw these 
ducks come very near the shore; perhaps this is partly 
owing to the bay which they frequent haying shores 
which they could not approach easily, as there is 
usually a heavy surf breaking upon them. I have fre- 
quently watched them at night, to see if they would 
come into any of the creeks, but they never did; on the 
contrary, after dusk te | would often leave the bay; 
the whole of them would fly off simultaneously in the 
direction of the mainland of Mull, as if they were bound 
for some well-known feeding ground, have often 
seen them actively feeding in the day-time, though 
more generally og are floating about at rest or diverte' 
ing themselves. They are of a very lively and restless 
disposition, continually rising on the wing, flying round 
and round in circles, chasing one another, hurrying 
along the surface, half-flying, half-swimming, and ace 
companying all these gambols with their curious cries. 
When the storms are at their loudest, and the waves 
running mountains high, then their glee seems to reach 
its highest pitch, and they appear thoroughly to enjoy 
the confusion. When watching them on one of these 
occasions, I had to take shelter under a rock from a 
dreadful blast, accompanied by very heavy snow, which 
in a moment blotted out the whole landscape ; everye 
thing was enveloped in a shroud of mist and drivjng 
sleet; but from the midst of the intense gloom there 
arose the triumphant song of these wild creatures rising 
above the uproar of the elements ; and when the mist 
lifted, I beheld the whole flock careering about the bay 
as if mad with delight.” 
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again succeed in getting him within shot. 
Later on, we are fortunate enough to se- 
cure another Great Northern, besides 
two or three of the Red-throated variety ; 
and then we hoist our sail, and running 
rapidly home before the evening breeze 
which is rippling the water, reach the pier 
from which we had started in the morn- 
ing, just intime to see the stars come 
out. Our bag is not a large one; it 
might indeed have been indefinitely in- 
creased, had we chosen to slaughter use- 
less, innocent birds, as I have known 
Christian gentlemen do ; but a bag which 
contains a Northern Diver and an Eider 
drake will not be sneered at by any hon- 
est naturalist. 

The post-bag has arrived during my 
absence, and the table is littered with the 
accumulated letters and papers of the 
past week. Having recovered from the 
pleasant drowsiness which after a winter 
day spent on the sea is apt to overtake 
one at an early period of the evening, I 
read my letters, glance at the newspapers, 
and finally settle myself to the perusal of 
a privately printed translation of the 
recently discovered or recently recon- 
structed Lap epic, Peivash Parneh, 
which the author has forwarded to me 
through that unique institution of our 
age—the book-post.* As a rule the 
Sagas are rather dry reading; but this 
episode of the wooing and winning of 
Kalla is as seductive as a romance. 
Whether it is the merit of the story itself, 
or of the peculiar metre which Mr. 
Weatherly has adopted, or of the cir- 
cumstances in which I am privileged to 
read it, Ido not exactly know; but the 
fascination of the narrative is undeniable. 
The environment certainly may have 
something to do with it. The book is 
keen with the keenness of that Northern 
Sea from which I have newly returned, 
and which at this moment is lying ina 
flood of moonlight outside the window. 
It is all about the north wind, and the 
aurora, and the long-haired Vikings, who 
came down upon these shores in their 
handy little craft, and helped to make us 
the hardy sailors we have grown. It 
belongs characteristically to the Mare 
Tenebrosum, and yet itis reminiscent (if 
there be such a word in the dictionary) 
of earlier story — of stories that wander- 
ing tribes had listened to as they sat 
round the watch-fires they had kindled 
on the shores of the Hellespont and the 


* Peivash Parneh: the Sons of the Sun-God. 
Translated by Frederick E. Weatherly, B.A., Author 
of “ Muriel, and other Poems,’’ 1873. 
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fEgean. How the hero seeks his bride; 
how he finds her, like Nausicaa, at the 
washing-tub ; how he woos her with soft 
speeches and honeyed words ; how she, 
till that moment fancy free, blushes and 
falters, and will not bid him to leave her; 
how the craft of love proves stronger 
than the craft of age ;—all this we had 
heard before, in language which none of 
us, the busiest or the laziest, ever quite 
forget. But somehow the narrative of the 
old story-teller does not lose its charm 
when transplanted to a more barren soil, 
and translated into a harsher tongue. 
Nay, it is brought even nearer to us when 
we find that it has all happened over 
again in that “ North countrie ” to which 
we belong, and to that race which is akin 
to our own. Have you time (ere I put 
away my pen) to listen to some lines 
from Mr. Weatherly’s really admirable 
version of the wooing of Kalla by the 
Son of the Sun-god? This is how it 
happened. 

Peiwar, the Son of the Sun-god, while 
following the reindeer and the white bear 
to their haunts in the North, hears of 
the land of Kalewala, and of the beauti- 
ful maiden Kalla: 


A tale is told of the maiden, 

A saga is sung in his ears : 

That far from the Waal-star, westward, 

Apart from the sun’s orb eastward, 

There lies the glittering glimmer 

Of sea-shores silverly shining ; 

And peaks that gleam as with gold, 

Cliffs that sparkle with copper, 

Heavenward rising, their edges 
Twinkling with tin. 


And friendly is Kalewa’s fireside, 
Fishful is Kalewa’s sea-stream ; 
Never, in vain, to the sea depth 
Sinketh the netstone, 


And bright in the mirror-like sea waves, 
The lighted sea cliffs glow, 
With the fiery flames of the sunlight. 
With the coloured rain of the sun-rays, 
Gleaming above and below; 
— A second world in the waters, 
A reflex of joy and of light ; 
And the maiden in wimpling fountains 

Seeth her image. 


So he summons the chivalry of the 
Sunland around him, and sails away to 
the North: 


And the voyagers watch the hours 
Move up, pass on, go by, 
Till a year is marked to the dead ; 
While ever with tidings hie 
Birds to the southland, 


At length they arrive at Kalewala: 
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What see the Sons of the Sunland ? 
They behold the beautiful maiden 
On shore ; on a lovely height 
She stands in the sleeping forest, 
Mighty, gentle, divine, 
A mystic beautiful maiden. 
Nearer they sail and nearer ; 
Full two heads taller they found her, 
Than all the many fair daughters 
Of man’s generations, 


Through the glare of a crackling fire 
She stept with one foot in the tide, 

And yonder, a flaming pine-tree 

Blazed on a rock beside : 

While on sticks and staves the maiden 
Spread out white flaxen raiment, 

Stood wringing the dripping raiment, 
Stood swinging the heavy beater, 

While the echo ran round the sea-marge 
To the sounding ends of the land. 


The Son of the Sun-god speeds in his 
wooing : 
Down to the shore he leapt, 
Stretching his lissom limbs 
With the mighty leap, and stept 
o the maiden full lightly. 
And taking her hands he claspt her 
And prest her close to his bosom, 
Claspt her in gladness and glee, 
And in noble and masterful accents, 
Spake as she trembled : 


“O be gentle and kind to me, maiden! 
I am not made out of cloud-mists, 

I am no watery phantom, 

But a man with life and with love. 
Hark! how beneath my bosom 
Beateth a mortal heart ! 

Lay thy head on my bosom, 

Listen, love, without fear.” 


Gently she leant upon him, 

Scarce daring, in tender dismay : 
And sudden the woman is won ! 
There streams from the Son of the Sun-god, 
From the beaming face of the hero, 
Joy, like the light of the sun. 

As, in the Northern-lights’ glimmer, 
Clustering columns and pillars 
Shake in the wom yer | sheen, 

And in her soul’s mighty emotion 
The maiden knew life and love. 


The young people are not long of un- 
derstanding each other, and settling the 
matter; but the consent of her monstrous 
old father — 


Kalew, blinded in battle, 
Moveless, a giant shape, 
Clad in a white-bear’s skin ; 
A monster to see, 
A sight of grief and of terror, — 


has to be obtained before she can leave ; 
and the ferocious old ge is 
naturally unwilling to be left alone in 
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his blindness. However, between wine 
and guile, his consent is extorted, and he 
joins the hands of the lovers, and gives 
them permission to depart. This is the 
nuptial song : 


Lo! in the northern sky, 
The sign of the gods’ protection ; 
Lo! with broad arch of crimson 
The great crown set in the sky. 
Hark ! the clashing of lances ! 
Hark! the murmur of armies, 
Now low, now high. 
Lo! the glory of gods, that befriend us, 
Beams o’er the bridals, 


Luminous armies of clouds 
Cover the sky, 
And with gleaming and glance 
On in the dance 
The armed warriors sweep by, 
The bright cloud-warriors, the angels 
Of heavenly, sweet sanctification, j 
Of faith that will not lie! 


Nor does the generous giant permit 
them to depart empty-handed : 


He gave of the booty and plunder, 

Won when a Viking of old, 

As gifts for the Son of the Sunland, 

Woollen raiment, and girdles of gold, 

And swansdown, and soft snowy linen ; 

But chiefest and best of the treasures 

Was a cord most cunningly fashioned 

With knots threefold and fine ; 

A charméd gift from a Wuote, 

To win such a wind as might aid them, 
Gentle or stormy. 


There is a touch of pathos in the pic- 
ture of the blind old father standing on 
the strand, while the song of the sailors 
dies away in the distance : 


He spake : and she passed from her father, 
Parted, for grief and for gladness, 
The wife of the Son of the Sun-god. 
Away from the great red cliffs 
Sailed the gold-ship through bright blowing 
breezes ; 
Lonely, lonely, on shore 
Lingered the blind one ! 
Stood, and gazed, without seeing, 
At the silver sand of the shore, 
While ever long while he listened, 
To the song that sounded from far. 


The knotted cord (the most valuable of 
the giant’s gifts) occupies an important 
place in the last part of the poem, which 
relates how Kalla’s brothers, finding their 
father on their return ina state of pro- 
found intoxication, and discovering the 
deception that Kalla had practised upon 
him, take to their boats and pursue the 
Son of the Sun-god. The pursuit is of 
course disastrously unsuccessful, and 
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Peiwar carries home in safety the tall and 
comely bride : 


And the tale is still told on the KGlens, 

Still sung is the Saga in Lapland ; 

Though long ago Peiwar and Kalla 

Have heen from their homes in the South- 


land 
Unto Walhalla ! 


From The Saturday Journal. 
THE NAMES OF PLANTS. 


THE titles given by our ancestors to 
distinguish one plant from another, before 
they were marshalled by Linnzus into 
battalions of orders and species, distin- 
guished by the number of their stamens, 
and construction of pistils — or arranged 
into more natural families by Lindley and 
the later botanists, are often extremely 
poetic. There is a wealth of imager 
and of fanciful allusions, “ playing wit 


words and idle similes,” in them, which is 
sometimes very interesting to trace out. 
Some plants are named, like the “ Eye- 
bright,” according to the “doctrine of 
Signatures,” —i.z., the notion that the 
appearance of a plant indicated the dis- 
ease which it was intended to cure — 


“the black purple spot on the corolla 
proved it to be good for the eyes,” said 
the medical science of the day. 

Next come the similitudes. 


The “ Day’s eye,” whose leaves spread, 
Shuts when Titan goes to bed. 


The “ Hell’s weed,” (the dodder) which 
strangles the plant to which it attaches 
itself. 

The Columbine, so called because in 
reversing the flower the curved nectaries 
look like the heads of doves (colomébes) 
sitting close together in a nest. 

There is a whole garden full of plants 
sacred to the Virgin Mary, generally be- 
cause they flower at some period con- 
nected with “Our Lady’s” Days, the 
Visitation, the Assumption, the Birth, 
the Baptism, Purification, — such as the 
“Lady’s Smock,” “Lady’s Mantle,” 
“Lady’s Fingers,’ “Lady Slipper,” 
“ Lady’s Tresses,” the pretty little green 
Ophrys with a twisted stem. The “ Vir- 
gin’s Bower ” begins to blossom in July, 
when the Feast of Visitation occurs, and 
is in fullest flower at the Assumption in 
August. 

The “ Lady’s Bedstraw ” belongs to no 

articular month, but has a very particu- 
om story for its name. The different 
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plants were summoned to come and form 
a litter for the Virgin and Child in the 
Stable at Bethlehem. They all made eéx- 
cuses one after the other; some were too 
busy, some declared themselves too in- 
significant, some too great, or it was too 
early or too late for appearing. At last 
this pretty little white star offered herself 
humbly for the place, and she was after- 
wards rewarded for her virtue by her 
flowers being tusned to a golden yellow. 

St. John’s Wort, St. Peter’s Wort, flow- 
er about the time of their respective 
Saint’s Days. The Star of Bethlehem, 
Rose of Sharon, Joseph’s Walking-stick, 
Jacob’s Ladder (the beautiful Solomon’s 
Seal), are apparently accidental fancies, 

The Holy Ghost flower, the Peony, 
flowers of course at Whitsuntide. 

A series of traditions connects some 
peculiarity in a plant * with an event in 
Bible history. The knotgrass, Polyg- 
onum persicum, has a large black spot 
on its smooth leaves, caused by a drop 
of blood falling from our Saviour, at the 
time of the Crucifixion, on one of the 
plants which grew at the foot of the 
Cross. 

The “Judas tree” is that on which 
the wretched traitor hanged himself in 
his misery—rather an unsafe stem to 
choose, but then it broke under his 
weight, as we are told. 

The Cross was made of the wood of 
the Aspen or trembling Poplar, and its 
leaves have been smitten by the curse of 
perpetual quivering restlessness ever 
since. 

The “Virgin’s Pinch” is the black 
mark on the Persicary. 

“Job’s Tears,” so called “for that 
every graine resembleth the drops that 
falleth from the eye.” 

The Passion-flower, in which all the 
five emblems of the Passion are to be 
found by the faithful, the nails, crown of 
thorns, hammer, cross, and _ spear. 
“Christ’s Thorn,” the Gleditchia, from 
which the Crown of Thorns was supposed 
to have been made. 

Cruciform plants are all wholesome, 
“the very sign of the Cross making all 
good things to dwell in its neighbour- 


* Ora bird or beast, as in the owl’s note. “They 
say the owl was a baker’s daughter,”’ sings poor 
lia. The legend declares that our Saviour went intoa 
baker’s shop and asked for some bread; the mistress 
ut a piece of dough into the oven for him, but her 
ghter said it was too big and took away all buta 
= _ It immediate] poet to £2 maeaee size. 
e girl began to cry eug) e was trans- 
andl een be way otek sr like for her wide 
ness. 
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Evergreens have always been held em- 
blematical of the hope of eternal life. 
They were carried with a corpse and 
deposited on the grave by the early 
Christians, to show that the soul was 
ever living. An earlier pagan use was 
when the Druids caused “all dwellings 
to be decked with evergreen-boughs in 
winter, that the wood spirits might take 
refuge there against the cold, till they 
could return to their own homes in the 
forests, when spring came back again.” 
There is one group of plants named from 
human virtues and graces, quite inde- 
pendent of any qualities of their own. 
Honesty, heartsease, thrift, true love, 
old man’s friend, herb-o’-grace. Others 
from some resemblance to bird or beast, 
larkspur, crowfoot, cranesbill, coltsfoot, 
the devil’s bit, where the root seems to 
have been bitten off; adder’s tongue, 
cat’s tail, pheasant’s eye, mare’s tail. 

Others owe their names to their virtues 
as simples, All-heal, “ feverfeu” (fugis), 
the “ blessed thistle, carduus benedictus, 
good for giddinesse of the head, it 
strengtheneth memorie, and is a singular 
remedie against deafnesse,” we are told 
in old Gerarde’s herbal. “Get you some 
of the carduus benedictus, and lay it to 
your heart; it is the only thing fora 
qualm,” says Margaret, in “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” quizzing Beatrice about 
Benedict. “ Benedictus, why Benedictus ? 
You have some moral in this Benedictus,”’ 
answers Beatrice, testily. 

Each month had its own particular 
flower — the “ Christmas rose,” the pretty 
green hellibore, snowdrops, “fair maids 
of February,” the “May flower,” that 
covers the hedges with beauty, the “ June 
rose.” 

The “Poor man’s weather-glass,” the 
pimpernel, closes when there is rain in 
the air; the “ Shepherd’s hour glass,” by 
which he knows the time of the day. The 
extreme regularity, indeed with which 
many flowers open and close at particular 
hours, is such that Linnzus made a dial 
of plants, by which a man might time 
himself as with a clock, by watching 
their petals unclose. 

The merely pretty allusions are man 
— “ Venus’ looking-glass, Love lies bleed- 
ing, Queen of the meadows (the beautiful 
spireza), Crown imperial, Monkshood, 
Marvel of Peru, Sundew, Silver weed, 
Goldie-lockes, “a moss found in marish 
places and shadie dry ditches, where the 
sun never sheweth his face.” 

Why the insignificant vervain, or “ holy- 
herbe,” is “cheerful and placid,” and 
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why she was so much valued in ancient 
days, seems not known. “If the dining- 
room,” says Pliny, “ be sprinkled with it, 
the guests will be the merrier.” “ Many 
odde old wives’ fables are written of it, 
tending to witchcraft and sorcerie, which 
honest eares abhorre to heare.” 

Little bits of historical allusions, and 
national loves and hatreds crop up 
amongst the flowers. The striped red 
and white rose, “ York and Lancaster,” 
symbolizing the union of the Royal 

ouses, has a pedigree of nearly four 
hundred years to shew. 

The early willow catkins are called 
“palms,” as they were used as a substi- 
tute in Northern counties for the real 
leaves, and carried on Palm Sunday in 
procession,—the name _ is, therefore, 
probably coeval with the Roman Catholic 
faith in England. “ Wolf’s bane” points 
to the time when the beast was still alive 
and dreaded in the English forests, 

“ Dane’s Blood,” the dwarf Elder, has 
peculiarly red berries, and shows the fear 
and hatred left behind them by our grim 
invaders. 

The English are accused by the Scotch 
of having introduced the Ragwort into 
Scotland, and they call it there by a very 
evil name. 

“Good Kiag Henry ” is a very inconspic- 
uous ordinary wild plant, but as no King 
Henry, bad or good, has existed in Eng- 
land since the time of the eighth, the 
name is certainly very old. Other Chris- 
tian names have been given, apparently 
merely from sentimental reasons, Sweet 
Cecily, Herb Robert, Basil, Sweet Wil- 
liam, Lettuce, Robin run i’ th’ hedge, 
Sweet Marjoram, Lords and Ladies. 

The fairies have their share in plant 
nomenclature. Pixy pears, the rosy rose 
hips, which form the fairies’ dessert, the 
“foxes” glove, which the “good folk” 
wear, the “ pixy stools,” or mushrooms, 
which form “the green sour circlets, 
whereof the ewe not bites.” The grass 
is made green by the fairies dancing, and 
the stools are set ready for them to sit on 
when they are tired. 

There remain a number of names, 
which have accidentally been chosen to 
express particular ideas. “ Lad’s Love,” 
given to your flame in the country, when 
the swain’s words are scanty : 


Violet is for faithfulness, 
Which in me doth abide. 
Sonnet, 1584. 


The “ Pansy” (“that’s for thought”), 
or “ Heartsease,” still called in country 
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places “ Love in Idless,” as in the Shake- 
spearean compliment to Elizabeth in the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream: ” — 


Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell, 
It fell upon a little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s 
shaft, 
And maidens call it Love in Idleness ! 


“Rosemary” (“that’s for remem- 
brance”). “I pray you, love, remember,” 
says Ophelia in, her madness. It was 
carried at funerals : 


Marygold that goes to bed with the sun 
And with him rises weeping. 


and the marsh edition of it, “all aflame,” 
as Tennyson describes it. 

“ Speedwell,” said the little blue Ve- 
ronica in the hedge to the old folk who 
went before us. “ Forget-me-not,” called 
the turquoise blue Myosotis from the 
water as they passed by. 

“Bloody Warriors,” the dark wall- 
flower, and bright blue. “ Canterbury 
Bells,” filled their gardens. 





We pay for the convenience of our 
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present nomenclature, by the piling up of 
Greek and Latin words on each other, 
the barbarous compounds, and almost 
unpronounceable words, such as “ Habro- 
thamnus,” “Ortiospermum,” “ Intyba- 
ceum,” and the like. While the utterly 
irrelevant proper names, such as the 
“ Wellingtonia,” for a pine-tree, belonging 
to the far west American mountains, 
scarcely even heard of while the “ Duke” 
was still alive-—the Roses dedicated to 
French marshals, most unfloral men, are 
symptoms of our present poverty of 
Boo a 

The hosts of new shrubs and plants 
now continually introduced, require a 
more systematic kind of name-making 
than of old; but we cannot help some- 
times regretting the poetry of invention 
which has passed away from us, the lov- 
ing transfer of our human thoughts and 
feelings to the inanimate things around 
us, the beautiful religious symbols into 
which our ancestors translated the nature 
about them, and which so often must 
have helped them to “rise from Nature 
up to Nature’s God.” 





‘THE SouRcE OF NITROGEN IN THE Foop 
oF PLANTs.— A somewhat strange series of 
opinions are those that have been started by 
M. Dehérain in his recent paper in the “ An- 
nales des Sciences Naturelles.” While adopt- 
ing the conclusions of Lawes and Gilbert, 
Ville and Boussingault, that plants have no 
power of absorbing nitrogen directly from the 
air, he still holds that the atmospheric nitro- 
gen is the source of that which enters into the 
composition of the tissues of the plant. The 
results of a series of investigations which M. 
Dehérain has carried out tend to show that 
atmospheric nitrogen is fixed and retained in 
the soil through the medium of the hydrocar- 
bons, such as humus, in conjunction with 
alkalies, and that this fixation is favoured by 
the absence of oxygen. In other words, the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen occurs when 
organic materials are in process of decomposi- 
tion in an atmosphere either deprived of oxy- 
gen or in which that element is deficient. 
Under these circumstances carbonic acid and. 
hydrogen are both given off, the latter uniting 
with nitrogen to form ammonia, According 
to the earlier researches of Thenard there are 
in soil two strata exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere — an upper oxidizing and a lower 
deoxidizing stratum. In the first stratum the 





nitrogen is obtained from the atmosphere, and 


impregnates the subjacent soil around the 
roots; in the second the nitrogenous com- 
pounds are converted into insoluble humates. 
The air of the soil is therefore at a certain 
depth deprived of oxygen; hydrogen is pro- 
duced as the result of the decomposition of 
organic substances ; and this hydrogen ‘unites 
with the nitrogen to form ammonia. If these 
views are correct, they will have a considerable 
practical importance in agriculture, the value 
of a manure py pore not so much on the 
actual amount of nitrogen present in it as on 
the quantity of carbonaceous substances which 
possess the power of taking up nitrogen from 
the atmosphere. 


AMERICAN PLANTS IN FRANCE. —Dr. Asa 
Gray states, in “ Silliman’s Journal ” for Feb- 
ruary, that //ysanthes gratioloides, a rather in- 
significant plant of the American flora, has 
recently been found in abundance in France, 
in the neighbourhood of Nantes. It is thought 
to have appeared there between the years 1853 
and 1858, and to have been in some way re- 
ceived trom the United States, but the manner 
of its coming eludes enquiry. 





